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Anti-trust Action Rapid Progress in Motorizing 


Against K. C. S. 


Road Dismissed 


Company Has Divested Itself | 
Of Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
And Cotton Belt Stock, 

I. C. C. Finds. 


| 
| 


Five Commissioners 
Dissent From Order | 
Doubt Expressed as to.Transfer 
Of Control of Shares; Case 
Against M.-K.-T. Also 


Is Discontinued. 


Discontinuance of proceedings upon 


complaint of the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission against the Kansas City 
Southern Railway alleging violation of 
the Clayton Act in acquiring capital 
stock of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad was announced by the Commis- 
sion on July 17, upon a showing that 
the Kansas City Southern has divested 
itself of the stock so acquired. 

Chairman Lewis and four others of the 
11 members of the Commission dissented. 

The Kansas City Southern acquired 
stock of the other two companies pur- 
suant to a plan to effect a merger of the 
three southwestern roads which the Com- 
mission failed to approve, and on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1928, the Commission issued 
its complaint charging violation of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. The majority 
of the Commission now holds that 
“where, as in this case, the carrier has, 
without the issuance of an order, divested 
itself of the stock alleged to be unlaw- 
fully acquired and held, it is only nec- 
essary for us to determine whether or 
not such divestment is bona fide and 
such as we may approve.” 

Dissents Are Expressed. 

Commissioner Eastman, in a dissent- 
ing opinion, in which Commissioners Mc- 
Manamy and Taylor joined, said that 
it seems that the evidence indicates that 
“there is considerable doubt whether the 
Kansas City Southern interests have 
parted with actual control, direct or in- 
direct, over either the M.-K.-T. or the 
Cotton Belt.” 

Chairman Lewis in a dissenting opin- 
ion said that “there having been a viola- 
tion, our order should be in such form 





as to forbid any direct or indirect future 
control.” Commissioner Campbell also 
dissented. 

The Commission also discontinued its 
similar proceeding against the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas No. 20672 Sub. 1. 

The full text of the report of the Com- 
mission in No. 20672, dated as having 
been decided July 8, and of the dissent- 
ing opinions, follows: 

By order entered February 14, 1928, 
we issued complaint against the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company alleg- 
ing that that carrier had violated and 
was continuing to violate section 7 of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act by acquiring 
and holding a large part of the capital 
stock of the St. Louis Southwestern. Rail- 
way Company and of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Company without 
our approval and authorization; also 
that the respondent had entered into 
agreement with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad Company whereby the 
latter carrier was to purchase the cap- 
ital stock of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company acquired by the re- 
spondent; and that the effect of the ac- 
quisition of uch capital stock and the 
use thereof, either by holding or grant- 
ing of proxies, oy otherwise, might be to 
substantially lessen competition between 
respondent, the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company, and the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Company, or to re- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Increase Is Predicted 
In Crop of Flaxseed 


Shown in July 1 Estimates. 


Production of flaxseed in the United 
States for 1929, based on crop conditions 
of July 1, is estimated at 19,900,000 
bushels, as compared to last years’ crop) 
of 18,700,000 bushels, according to a spe- 

- cial report issued July 17 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Acreage reported 
on July 1 was 3,092,000 acres, 117.2 per 
cent of the acreage harvested im 1928, it 
was pointed out. 

Acreage sown in Canada is estimated | 
at 369,000 acres, as compared to 378,000 | 
in 1928, the report stated. The condition 
of the Canadian crop on June 30 was 91 
per cent of the 10-year average, as com- 
pared to 98 per cent on the correspond- 
ing date last year, it was explained. 

Flaxseed prices advanced during Jure 
in Minneapolis. Winnipeg and Buenos 
Aires, and at the close of the month were 





equal to or above June averages of the 
past three years, according to the For- 
eign Service of the Bureau. ‘Commercial 
stocks reported as of June 29 to United 
States and Canadian governments were 
981,000 bushels, as compared to 2,571,000 
at the corresponding time last year, and 
2,550,000 bushels in 1927, it was stated. 
The full text of the Department’s 
atatement follows: 
The average price of flaxseed in Min. | 
' neapolis and Winnipeg in June, 1929, was | 
above the June averages of the three 
preceding years, In Buenos Aires the 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 


World Shown in Three Years 


Ratio/of Persons to Motor Cars in All Countries Drops to 


61 to 1 and to 4.87 to 1 


in United States; Arabia 


Has Lowest Per Capita Registration. 


Rapid progress has been made in mo-|has taken place in the United States in 


torizing the world in the last three 
years, the Acting Chief of the Automo- 
tive Division, Department of Commerce, 
A. W. Childs, stated July 17. 

On January 1, 1926, the world ratio 
of persons to the automobile was 71 to 1; 
in three years it has successively dropped 
to 66 to 1, 64 to 1, and this year to 61 
to 1, almost one-seventh lower than that 
of three years ago, Mr. Childs ex- 


plained. 

The United States’ high ratio of 4.87 
persons to every automobile accounts for 
this high world average, however; with- 
out it the ratio of persons in foreign 
countries to the automobile becomes 247 
to 1, and excluding Canada also, it rises 
still further to 287 to 1, Mr. Childs said. 

Considering the development which 


the past 25 years it is probable that no 
single factor has been of greater im- 
portance than the automobile, he be- 
lieves. The full text of Mf. Childs’ 
statement, made public by the Depart- 
ment, follows: 


country to move bodily at the same time 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States. A similar need and de- 


|sire for individua) transportation exist 


throughout the universe among the 
masses comprising its many varied 
races, but, unfortunately, a large: per- 
centage of the inhabitants of certain 
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Protest Is Entered 
Against Rates on 
Matches and Granite 


Proposed Tariff Would 
Amount to an Embargo, 
Says Minister From 
Sweden. 


Proposed tariff rates on matches and 
rough granite are the subject of com- 
munications from the Swedish Minister, 
W. Bostrom, forwarded to the Senate 
Finance Committee July 17 by the State 
Department. 

Increases in the House bill (H. R. 
2667) of approximately 150 per cent over 
the 1922 act on matches are opposed by 


the Swedish Match Company (Svenska 
Tandsticks Aktiebolaget) in a statement 
transmitted to eur Government by Minis- 
ter Bostrom 

The Association of Swedish Granite In- 
dustries deciares in a letter that the 
House increase from 15 to 25 cents per 
cubic foot on unmanufactured or rough 
granite together with the change in lan- 
guage in paragraph 235 defining what 
shall constitute manufactured granite, 
would “be equivalent to an embargo.” 

“As a result of the proposed change 
the Swedish rough granite prepared for 
export in the usual way might be classi- 
fied as manufactured and have to pay a 
duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, which 
would render exportation from Sweden 
impossible and be equivalent to an em- 
bargo on the importation to the United 
States of rough granite,” the Associa- 
tion states. 


Granite Imports Small. 

It is also pointed out that Tariff Com- 
mission figures show that granite im- 
ports constitute only 1% per cent of do- 
mestic consumption, an “ipfinitesimal 
fraction.” 

“The proposed duty on rough granite,” 
it is concluded, “would practically mean 
an émbargo on the importation of the 
article to the United States and would 
seriously affect the Swedish granite in- 
dustry on account of fts rather limited 
export facilities. This would, in turn, re- 
act unfavorably upon the trade balance 
between Sweden and the United States 
and tend to lessen the Swedish demand’ 
for American products.” 

The conclusicns of the arguments ad- 
vanced by the Swedish Match Company 
against the proposed tariff increases fol- 
low in full text: ; 

Although the imports of matches from 
Sweden to the United States form only 
an insignificant part of the match com- 
petition in the latter country, they are 
nevertheless of quite great importance 
to Swedish match manufacturing. 

The total exports of matches to the 
United States from other countries than 
Sweden are alsé inconsequential com- 


| pared to the total consumption in the 


Larger Acreage Than in 1928) 


United States. : 
Imported safety matches are not of 
the same type as the matches of domes- 





Valuation of Goods Made\ 
Subject of Note to France 


A note on the subject of valuation of 
French goods entering the United States 
has been dispatched to France, accord- 
ing to an oral announcement by the 


Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, | 


July 17. 

Secretary Stimson described the note 
as a most conciliatory one and as an at- 
tempt to smooth away some of the diffi- 
culties between the two countries in re- 
gard to the question of valuation. 

He stated that no further information 
regarding the contents of the note could 
be made public due to the fact that 
it had not yet been received by France. 


Refrigerator Service 


For Berries Ordered 


Southern Roads Required to 
Put Express System 
Into Effect. 


Railroads which serve shippers of 
strawberries in the States of Florida, 
North Carolina and Alabama, and. dew- 
berries in North and South Carolina, have 
been directed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commssision to establish express refrig- 
erator service for carload shipments to 
destinations in Official (Eastern) Classi- 
fication territory. 

The formal order of the Commission 
was issued in connection with a supple- 
mental report, made public July 17, in 
No. 18187, in which the Commission 
previously has found that the carriers 
should arrange for the establishment of 
such a service but did not enter an order. 
The carriers were expected to submit 
plans within 60 days, covering the estab- 
lishment of an express refrigerator serv- 
ice, but the report states that the re- 
spondents, other than the Southern Rail- 
way, were unable to formulate a plan 
and had taken no action to conform with 
the findings. 


Unable to Devise Plan. 


The full text of the supplemental re- 
port by Commissioner McManamy fol- 
lows: 

In our original report, Transportation 
of Strawberries by Express, 151 I. C. C. 
553, we found: 

“Upon consideration of all the facts 
of record, we find that the present freight 
service for the transportation of straw- 
berries from Florida, North Carolina, 
and Alabama, to points in official classi- 
fication territory, and dewberries from 
North Carolina and South Carolina to 
the same destinations is inadequate. We 
further find that carriers should arrange 
for the establishment of express refrig- 
erator carload service for strawberries 
and dewberries from and to the points 
here under consideration. No order will 
he entered at this time, but the carriers 
will be expected to submit plans within 
60 days covering the establishment of 
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Large Tracts in New Mexico Withdrawn 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


From Entry as Potash-bearing Lands 


Nearly 2,000,000 Acres Set Aside as Result of Classifi- 


cation by Geological Survey. 


Nearly 2,000,000 acres of public 
lands, classified as potash lands, have 
been withdrawn from entry, according 
to a statement made public on July 17 
by the Secretary of ‘the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, summarizing classifica- 
tion of public lands by the Geological 
Survey during June. The statement in 
full en follows: 

A little more than 2,000 acres of dnd 
in Idaho were included in a formal order 
designating the land as nonirrigable 
under the enlarged homestead acts and 
to that extent subject to entry as home- 
steads of 320 acres or less, Nearly 130,- 
000 acres in Arizona and Montana were 
classified under the stock raising home- 


| stead law and designated for entry in 


tracts of 640 acres or less. Much of 
the acreage involved in these designa- 
tions is included in original entries or 
in applications under the enlarged and 
stock raising homestead acts which con- 
fer a preference right, 





More than 400 acres in Colorado and 
Montana were classified as valuable for 


power, while nearly 150 acres in Cali- | 


fornia, which had been previously so 
classified, were reclassified as nonpower. 


The area of land in Oregon included in 
power classification was reduced nearly 
14,000 acres by reason of the interpreta- 
tion of the classification in terms of new 
survey. Fifteen acres of land in Ari- 
zona were restored from _ power-site 
withdrawal and the area of such with- 
drawn land in Utah was reduced nearly 
4,000 acres by reason of the interpreta- 
tion of the withdrawal in terms of new 
survey. * 
More than 600 acres in New Mexico 
and Wyoming were added to the known 
area included in public-water withdrawal 
as a result of information obtained dis- 
closing the definite location of certain 
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The ratio of people to automobiles in | 
juse at the beginning of 1929, is calcu- | 
| lated to be 4.87 to 1, which means that 
|there are enough motor cars in our 
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Deaths Are Reduced 
| In Railway Accidents 


| 


| Number of Injured Declines 
19,000 in Year. 


A total of 6,509 persons were killed and 
85,561 injured in accidents on steam 
railroads reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year 1928, ac- 
cording to statistics published by the 
Commission in Accident Bulietin No. 97, 
just made public, in which comment is 
| made on the “substantial reduction in 
the frequency of railway accidents” ac- 
complished in recent years. 


killed in 1927 and 6,947 in 1926, and 
| 104,799 injured in 1927 and 130,222 
| in 1926. 

Of those killed 


cidents,” 5,872 to “train-service” acci- 
dents and 365 to “non-train” accidents. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Definite Agreement 
On Radio Channels for 
Aviation Is Sought 





Problems Discussed at Con- 
ference; Many Reserved 
Frequencies Found to 


Be of No Value. 


Many of the frequencies reserved for 
| aeronautics radio communications are 
| of no value in telephonic or telegraphic 


communications over mountainous areas, | 
| and likely will have to be substituted | 
for other channels, it was brought out | 


| July 17 by radio-aviation engineers at 
| a conference held at the Federal Radio 
Comnission. 

Herbert Hoover, jr., radio engineer 
and eldest son of President Hoover, ‘told 
the conference that experiments on the 
west coast have disclosed that channels 
above 6,000 kilocycles are not adapted 
for communications in the Southwest. 


to the president of the Western Air 
Express, Inc., declared that radio waves 
in ‘the continental short wave band, re- 
served for aviation, will not follow the 
contour of the Iand in mountainous 
country in the Southwest. 

Right to Preference Asserted. 


is Hoover, who is technical assistant | 


Possibility that in the future portions | 


| of the band now reserved for broad- 
| casting stations will be utilized in air- 
| craft telephony was suggested by sev- 
| eral engineers in attendance. It -was 


| emphasized that aeronautics and mari- 


time services must be given preference | 


in the distribution of radio facilities be- 
cause they are entirely dependent upon 
them for communications. 

The conference, an informal one’ of 
which no stenographic record was taken, 
was called by Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner William D. L. Starbuck. It was 
attended by representatives of air trans- 
portation companies, the Airways Divi- 


sion of the Department of Commeree, | 


engineers of the Radio Commission, rep- 
resentatives of the Communications 
Service of the Navy and the 
Corps of the Army, and of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. It finally was agreed that no 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Russia Hopes to Expand 
Export Trade in Matches 


The Soviet Government of Russia has 


estimated that exports of matches from | 


the Soviet Union to Europe, the Near 
East and the United States will reach 
2,000,000,000 boxes during 1929, the 
American legation at Stockholm. in- 
formed the Department ef Commerce 
July 17. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

The reason assigned for this figure is 
the estimated increase of 64 per cent in 
production during 1929 over the 1913 
production figures, which are used as an 
index base. Quoting the Soviet Russian 
Telegraph Bureau, the American Min- 
ister states that the match industry of 
the Union has made great progress dur- 
ing the past five years, and it is esti- 
mated that the output of matches during 
1929 will amount to 7,000,000 cases, or 
10,000,000,000 boxes, as against 4,500,- 
000 cases in 1913. It is planned to ap- 
propriate 30,000,000 rubles (ruble equiva. 
lent to about $0.50) for enlarging the 
match factories during the next five 
years. Five new factories are to be 
ready this year. 


Complete 
| News Summary 


. +. Of every article 
in this issue will be 


found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 

is classified by topics 

every day for the 

convenience of the 
reader.” 


‘Turn to Back Page 
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The totals for 1928 compare with 6,281 | 


in 1928 there were | 
| 272 reported as attributable to “train ac- | 


|\Secretary of Commerce Meets | 


Signal | 


Conference Held 
- To Plan Census 
Of Distribution 


Suggestion Offered to Limit 
Enumeration to Mercantile 
Concerns, Excluding 
Service Companies. 





‘Methods of Obtaining 
| Statistics Discussed 


Representatives of Business 
And Industry to Con- 
sider Program. 


The Advisory Committee on census of 
distribution, composed of representatives 
lof business and industry, conferred with 
| representatives of the Department of 
Commerce July 17 to consider methods 


of obtaining the information for the 
census of distribution in 1930. 

| The Director of the Bureau of the 
Census, William M. Steuart, explained 
that the census of distribution is not to 
be a survey, but an enumeration. The 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius Klein, referring to the importance 
of the time element, suggested that the 
questionnaires be simple and effective 
rather than large and complicated lists 
of questions. 


Scope of Census Considered. 


The conference approved a resoiution 
that, in the opinion of the committee, the 
census of distribution should include 
mercantile establishments which are en- 
gaged primarily in the purchase and 
sale of commodities, and similar estab- 
lishments which may be operated by 
|manufacturers, but should not include 
service establishments, 

The full text of a statement on the 
conference, issued by the Department of 
Commerce, follows: 

Business and government joined forces 
| at a conference in the Commerce Depart- 
|ment July 17 to draw up preliminary 
plans to attack the problem of waste in 
distribution «through the collection of 
what were described as “vitally essen- 
| tial statistics” to be gathered as a part 
}of the 1930 census, 

R. P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, 
welcomed the group of representative 
busines men who attended the session, 
pointing out that the Government should 
be congratulated on having the coopera- 
tion of so many practical and experienced 
men. He described the distribution cen- 
sus as one of the most important phases 
of the work before the Department, and 
expressed the conviction that, with the 
| aid of those who were taking such active 
part in the preliminary work, the final 
figures would aid materjally in solving 
one of the Nation’s outstanding problems. 

F, M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York City, was named chairman. 

In discussing the work before the 
|Committee, Mr. Feiker said that “there 
seemed to be six important objectives 
in the minds of business men and econo- 
mists who have given this whole matter 
thoughtful and serious consideration 
during the past several years.” 

Objectives of Survey. 

He described each objective in the fol- 
lowing language: 

1—To provide a statistical picture or 
count of the number of distributors 
classified as to class, as to size, as to 
number of empolyes, as to the volume 
|of business. 
| Such a count or census of distributors 
|forms the simplest picture of the out- 
jlets for distribution between the con- 
{sumer and the producer. There is at 
|the present time no such picture and 
the contemplated census of distribution 
| should include the first simple objective. 
2.—A count and classification by es- 
|tablishments of the volume of sales in 
| various commodities to be classified by 
commodities, by geographical units, by 
volume of sales as related to size of es- 
tablishments, etc. It is obvious that a 
discussion and clarification of this ob- 
jective is essential before consideration 
can be given to the detailed contents of 
schedules, 

3.—The use of the statistics briefly 
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Inventory Is Taken 
Of Government Maps 


Collections in National Capital 


Contain 2,494,000 Items. : 


The Federal Government possesses a 
collection of 2,494,000 maps of one kind 
or another in the District of Columbia, 
according to a survey just completed and 


Maps of the Federal Government. 


of maps in the District of Columbia of 
both Governmental and nongovernmental 
of 2,500,000, of which 5,500 are classed 
as nongovernmental maps. 

Of the Governmental maps, the Geo- 
graphic Section of the Census Bureau 
led with 1,000,000 maps, while the Li- 
brary 6f Congress followed with a col- 
lection of 648,000 maps, and the map 
files section of the Chief of Engineer’s 
Office of the Army with 260,000, 

The maps show the investigational, 
|engineering and surveying activities be- 





jing carried:on by the various Federal | 


}and other offices in the District of Co- 
lumbia, : 

| The survey was made by a subcom- 
mittee of the Board of Surveys and 
Maps of the Federal Government, con- 
| 


\ 


made public by the Board of Surveys and | 


The survey reveals a total collection | 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Assistance Off ered 
Aircraft Exporters, 


New Division in Department of 
Commerce to Foster Trade. 


Because of the expanding foreign 
markets for American aircraft, parts, | 
accessories, and allied products and the | 
demand for current facts pertaining to 
aeronautic developments abroad, an 
aeronautics trade division has just been 
established in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to specialize in 
the collection and dissemination of the | 
necessary information, O. P. Hopkins, 
Acting Director, announced on July 17.) 
The announcement in full text follows: 

The new division is headed by Leighton 
W. Rogers, formerly American Commer- 
cial Attache at several European capi- 
tals and executive officer of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aeronautics Conference held 





in Washington last December. A major | 
in the Air Corps Reserve, Mr. Rogers 
was in charge of the Department’s pro- 
gram for the development of overseas 
markets for aeronautical products while 
this phase of the Department’s activities 
was under the Transportation Division. 

With the cooperation of the 56 for- 
eign offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, of which the 
new division is a part, and of the con- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Farm Board Seeks 


To Deal Direct With 
Cooperative Officials 


Neither Counsel Nor Special | 
Representatives Need Be 
Employed, Declares 
Announcement. 





The Federal Farm Board, July 17, an- 
nounced that it not only has not yet 
taken up applications for loans from the 
farm cooperative organizations but that 
when it does so, the Board will deal only 
with officials of the cooperatives. In a 
statement outlining this policy the Board 
e¥plained that none-of the cooperative 
organizations asking for loans to aid in 
the orderly marketing facilities for their 
farmer members need employ counsel or 
other special representatives in order to 
get sympathetic consideration from the 
Board. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“At present the Federal Farm Board 
is not in a position to give definite con- 
sideration to applications for loans. When 
the Board has determined such principles 
of action as will permit it to give con- 
sideration to these applications, notice 
will be given through the press and to 
the cooperatives, 

Direct Dealing Proposed. 

“The Board wishes to announce, in con- 
nection with this matter of loans to co- 
operative marketing associations, that it 
will deal only with officials of the coop- 
eratives themselves, and that no associa- 
tion need employ counsel or other special 
representatives in order to gain a full, 
complete and sympathetic hearing on its 
problems. 

“The discussions of the Federal Farm 
Board July 17 revolved around the loan 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act. This act provides that money may 
be loaned to farmers’ cooperative associ- 
ations by the Board, under certain limi- 
tations, for purchase or erection of physi- 
eal facilities and that loans may also be 
made for the financing of commodities in 
the ordinary processes of marketing. 
Policies of the Board with reference to 
physical facilities have not yet been laid 
down. 

“In the matter of loans for the market- 
ing of commodties, however, the Board 
believes that Gongress did not intend to 
supplant the gervices now rendered to 
cooperative associations by private bank- 
ing institutiong and the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. It is logical to 
expect that cooperatives will exhaust the 
lines of credit which may be obtained 
at reasonable rates from these other 
institutions before coming to the Board 
for further assistance.” 

Just how many applications for loans 
have been received was not stated. 
Whether the volume of applications 
meant few or many requests for loans is 


Column 3.] 


Supplies of Mutton 
And Lamb Are Larger 


Price Rarfge Is Lower, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Says. 


[Continued on Page 7, 


Supplies of mutton and lamb in the 
United States in recent months have 
been somewhat larger than a year ago, 
with prices on a somewhat lower level, 
according to reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. Imports so far this year 
have been slightly larger than during 
the corresponding period last year, but 
still represent less than 1 per cent of 
the estimated total domestic production 
the Bureau stated. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

New Zealand is reported to be the 
leading factor in the United States mut- 
ton and lamb import trade, with Aus- 
tralia growing in importance. There are 
signs of increased production in Argen- 
tina, but the quarantine now in force 
prevents the receipt of any unprocessed 
meat from that source. The American 
market appears to be less attractive to 


Canadian lamb and mutton than it was! 1,569; 
a year ago, but exports of live ai 
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Restriction Asked 
On Withdrawals 


Duty on Grain Entered for 


Milling Proposed Equal to 
Amount of Any Ex- 
port Preferential. 


Recovery of Market 
In Cuba Is Sought 


Buffalo Millers Object to Levy, 
Declaring Foreign Trade 
Would Be Diverted 


To Dominion. 


The provision of the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) levying on wheat imported in bond 
for milling for export duties equalling 
any preferential tariff benefits enjoyed 
in other countries -by the flour thus 
milled, was opposed, by representatives 
of flour milling companies operating 
plants in the Buffalo, N. Y., area and 


supported, with requests that the provi- 


sion include flour as well as wheat, by 
spokesmen for Southwestern millers and 
wheat growers, at hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee, which con- 
tinued consideration of the administra- 
tive features of the bill, July 17. 


Cuban Preferential Involved. 

The issue involved is that of the Cu- 
ban differential of 30 per cent on flour 
manufactured in the United States when 
the wheat is imported from Canada, im- 
ports now being permitted to come in 
duty free under bond when the flour is 
for export. The House bill provides an 
exception to this in cases where the flour 
enjoys preferential tariff benefits in a 

oreign country. 

Southwestern millers claimed that the 
Cuban preferential has caused them to 
lose to Buffalo millers in bond most of a 
formerly large Cuban business in flour 


made of domestic wheat. Opponents of 
the House bill provision maintained that ~ 


PP 


the effect of the proposed change in prac- 
tice would be to divert Cuban business 
to Canadian mills. 

Philippines Sugar Exports. 

The United States Sugar Beet Asso- 
ciation, July 17, filed a brief with the 
Committee stating the position of the 
domestic industry in favor of a limita- 
tion on duty-free entry of commodities 
from the Philippines. (The full text of 
the brief of the Sugar Association will 
be found on Page 2.) 

In the course of the day’s testimony 
the President of the Association of Manu- 
facturers, John E. Edgerton, supported 
sections 330-336 inelusive of the bill pro- 
viding for a reorganization of the Tariff 
Commission and continuation of the 
flexible provisions. He favored a change 
in the formula for the basis of adminis- 
trative rate adjustment to equalizing the 
difference between foreign and domestic 
conditions of competition in the principal 
markets of the United States. (The full 
text of Mr. Edgerton’s statement will 
be found on Page 7). 

His company, a Minnesota one, had 
been forced by conditions to operate at 
Buffalo in order to retain export busist 


ness, said John Pillsbury, of the Pills- i 


bury Flour Mills Company. A plant had 
just been built at Atchison, Kan., but 
this proved insufficient, he said. The 
then went to Buffalo where. he indicated, 
milling is done by the company for its 
domestic market 
export. 

All high-protein wheat produced in 
the country is consumed in the country 
at prices above the world level, and this 
makes impracticable the exporting of 
flour from that wheat, he said. There 
is a large excess of low-protein and 
durum wheats and these are exported at 
world prices, he stated. 

Practically every bushel of wheat ex- 
ported from the country is a type sell- . 
ing on a world basis, he declared. 

The kind of wheat brought in from 
Canada for milling in bond cannot be 
produced in the Southwest, he said. A 
hard wheat is produced in Kansas but 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


More Aliens Deported ‘ 
In Last Fiscal Year * 


12,908, as Com. 
pared With 2,564 in 1915, 


A total of 12,908 aliens were deported 
under the American immigration laws 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
compared with 11,625 in the precedii 
fiscal year, according to figures made 
public on July 17 by the Commissioner © 
General of Immigration, Harry E. Hu! By 

The increase in the number of ali ¢ 
deported, Mr. Hull stated orally, was d 
to greater efficiency on the part of 
immigration authorities and to the 
that Congress has granted the Bu 
of Immigration additional funds 
which to' make deportations, ‘ 

The expense of deporting the 12,8 
aliens was less than $1,000,000, ‘ 

These deportations, Mr, Hull said, 
made up largely by criminals and 
charges. a 

The figures, covering deportations © 
other fiscal years also, follows: } 
2,564; 1916, 1917, 1,853; 
1919, 1920, 2,762; 19 
we os ee Ad 

1 a 
1928, 1 1929, 12,908, 


Number Is 


ey 


4,517; 
11,662; 
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ions of Chinese 


Said to Be Suffering 
~ From Lack of Food 


Secretary of State Tells of 
Situation in Letter to 
Representative 


Ludlow. 


Probably more than 4,000,000 people 
are suffering from lack of food im China, 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 


1176) 
Limitation of Free Im port of Sugar 


Arguments Presezated in Brief Filed by United States Beet 
Sugar Association With Senate Corramittee. 


No question exists of the right of |sugar. In the season just closed Cuba 
Congress to limit the duty-free entry of | made 5,200,000 long tons, 
Philippine goods and there is no deny- The Philippines can produce sugar as 
ing the fact that the Islamds ean produce | Cheaply as can Cuba. With free trade 


favoring the marketing of the Philippine 
jvastly inereased amounts of the sugar, . > : 
‘it was asserted, July 17, in a brief filed output in the United States, the low 


, 7 » | costs there will imduce American and 
pay og ‘a Weems Fi. foreign capital to pour into the Islands 


. ; . 5 for sugar exploitation. 
nance in connection with hearings on & P 





Cuban over-production is responsible 


informed Representative Ludlow (Dem.),'the administrative sections of the tariff | 
of Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. Ludlow an- bill (H. R. 2667). j 
nounced July 17. Relief measures al-| In advocating limitation of duty-free 
ready are under way through the Chi- imports from the Philippines, the brief 


: lof the Sugar Association stated: 
nese Government, the International Fan- | “le Ss the dety cf Onemmens ie decide | 


ine Relief Commission, at Peking, and whether these unrestricted amounts of 
the China Famine Relief organization|sugar shall enter the United States in 
with headquarters at New York City as competition with the domestic sugar in- 


well as through the American Red Cross, 


for the plight of our industry today. 
Congress should guard against “another 
Cuba” in the Philippines. There, ndeed, 
is a worse threat to our farm prosperity, 
because Philippine imports enter 
free while Cuba pays some duty. 
Cuba’s difficulty today is over-produc- 
tion of sugar, “putting all its eggs i 
one basket.” Cuba is a one-crop coun- 


the Secretary of State said, 

The full text of a statement by Rep- 
resentative Ludlow follows: 

“The Secretary of State says that his 
department is informed that the tota: 
number of persons in China suffering 
from want of food is commonly supposed 
to be greatly in excess of 4,000,000. The 
failure of food supply, the Secretary of 
State says, is due primarily to natural, 
as distinguished, from political causes. 

“IT was informed a few days ago that 
my district (the Seventh Indiana Con- 
gressional district) was being intensively 
canvassed in behalf of Chinese relief and 
this prompted me to seek informatio 
from the Secretary of State in regard to 
the actual « nditions jn China. Accord- 
ingly I sent the following letter to the 
State Department: 

Mr. Ludlow’s Letter. 


“‘Circulars of the most appealing 
character are being sent all over the 
Seventh Indiana district urging my con- 
stituents to do all they can at once for 
the relief of millions of fathers, mothers 
and children in China, who are repre- 
sented as starving. The circulars quote 
State Department information to the ef- 
fect that “4,000,000 of the starwing may! 
be saved from death if funds are made! 
available at once.” Literature accom- 
panying the letter says that 57,000,000 
Chinese are affected by the famine and 
that of these 20,000,000 men, women and/| 
children are actually facing starvation.) 

“J have seen nothing in the news-| 
papers about these terrible conditions in 
China, It seems to me that if 20,000,000 
people anywhere on the globe were starv- 
ing—one-sixth as many people as there | 
are in all of the United States—there| 
would be some mention of it im the dis-| 
patches from the Orient. Of course, I 
have unbounded sympathy for people 
who are in the condition that these are 
represented to be, and it is my desire 
to help rather than to hinder if condi- 
tions are as represented, and I am writ- 
ing this letter to you solely for the pur-! 
pose of asking you to send me a letter 
telling me what your advices show in 
regard to starvation in China.’ ” 


Mr. Stimson’s Reply. 

The text of Secretary Stimson’s reply 
to Representative Ludlow is as follows: 

“Replying to your letter concerning 
famine conditions in China, I have the 
honor to inform you that the depart- 
ment has fo information which it is able} 
to regard as entirely dependable indi-| 
cating how many individuals through- 
out China are actually confromted with! 
famine conditions. As you are aware,| 


means of communication and methods of | 


compiling data are not well developed 
in China, and it is difficult to obtain re- 
liable information regarding the condi- 
tion of affairs throughout all of the vast 
area of the country, 

“The American minister at Peking 
telegraphed in February that the Amer- 
ican Advisory Committee, actimg in that 
city as an allotment committee for the 


China Famine Relief (headquarters in| 
New York), expressed the opinion that! 


conditions were such as to permit of 
relief measures on behalf of 4,000,000 
Chinese suffering from failure of food 
supply due primarily to natural, as dis- 
tinguished from political causes. The 


minister stated that he had no hesitancy | 


in accepting this preliminary estimate 
of the relievable famine area as a satis- 
factory basis for relief. 

“The Department is informed, however, 
that the total number of persons in 
China suffering from want. of food is 
commonly supposed to be greatly in ex- 
cess of 4,000,000. Information reaching 
the department is to the effect that re- 
lief is being extended to famine suf- 


ferers in China by the Chinese govern-| 


ment and by the International Famine 
Relief Commission, with headquarters in 
Peking. 

“In the United States, funds are being 
solicited by the China Famine Relief, U. 
8S. A., headquarters at 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. The department 
is informed, further, that the American 
Red Cross has sent to China a commis- 
sion to investigate famine conditions and 
problems of possible relief. The com- 
mission is composed of Colonel Ernest 
P. Bicknell, as chairman, Mr. William 
M, Baxter, member, and Mr. Ernest J. 
Swift, member and secretary. Mr. John 
A. Pope is attached to the commission 
as assistant secretary.” 


Postal Union Revises 


dustry to the detriment of that indus- 
try.” 


: ? | riculture. Would Congress consign the 
The brief explained that the only ques- | Philippines to a like fate? 


tion involved is that of the moral obli- 
gation of the United States to the Phil- 
ippines, which must take into account 
|the declared policy toward the Islands. 
|The Philippines, it was pointed out, are 
|not an integral part of the United States, | 
lare not subject to the coast-wise laws | 


increased sugar production, as will be 
proven by undoubted authority below. If 
the United States by its tariff prorram 
encourages this to take place, inthe face 
of our intention to grant the Filipinos 

Te tea ; their independence, the Islands wili thus 
nor the prohibition laws, seeking only 


; “ 7 -ncouraged t > i ric P 
free trade with the United States while | coal Gone a ssticaltural 
weperaangy. fer ees. ...,| They will have built up a great sugar 

The full text of the brief of the United y 
States Beet Sugar Association as sub- th vee a 

’ : : P e United States only to be placed, 
oe by its president, Stephen H, Love, | when independence is granted, ona duty- 
follows : : ; | paying basis. The industry there could 

To the Senate Finamce Committee: | not withstand such a drastic change. It 
|Consideration of some change in the | would be more foresighted to prevent 
trade relations betweem the Philippine | such a calamity in the very beginning. 
Islands and the United States was urged | ae 
repeatedly in testimony before your Com- | Opinions dre Quoted 
mittee. ‘Oo : : 

oc n Potential F/x pansion 

This need arises from the competition | a 

forced upon American producers in the | The 








late Govermor General Leonard 


Tariff Commission | Tally Clerk of House Prepares Data on House and Senate 


‘ ———-— Membership in 34 Organizations. 
Ad Valorem Duties Will Be oma a ee 


| Translated to Equivalents 
Under American 
Plan. 


The United States Tariff Commissior, 
jat the request of Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, is making a 
“preliminary”? and “unofficial”? tabulation 
translating ad valorm rates of the House 
tariff bill (Hi. R. 2667) into their equiva- 


duty |lents “under the so-called American val-|jgr bodies, which do not figure in this 


| uation plan. 
About three weeks will be required to 
‘complete the tabulation, Senator Reed 


| try, the acknowledged worst type of ag-|has been advised by Chairman Thomas | 


0. Marvin of the Commission. Many 
| “United States values” probably cannot 


The Philippines are capable of greatly be estimated, according to Mr. Marvin.|to each of them and the legislation on 


Senator Reed's Letter. 
The full text of Senator Reed’s let- 
ter to Chairman Marvin follows: 
“It has been suggested in the course 
of the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee that the experts of the Tariff 


Commission should be able to translate | 
House bill | 


the ad valorem duties in the 
into their equivalents under the so-called 


industry on a policy of free trade with) United States value plan, with which °f the House of Representatives: 


|ysu are doubtless familiar. 
| “The purpose of this inquiry is to 
ask how much of a task it would be to 
|do this. For example, would it be pos- | 
sible for the Commission to supply the 
|Committee within a reasonable length | 
j of time with a comparative statement 
showing: 

“1—The ad valorem duty in the House 


ill, 
“2-The United States value equiva- 


United States by the Islands’ products, 
particularly vegetable oils and sugar. 


| In such competition the Americans 


there are at a disadvantage, owing to the | 


| 
| 


much lower costs inthe Islands. Philip- | 


pines production of these commodities is 


| fave an interview published in the Post- | 


W ood, upon his return from the. Islands, lent, with the duty only deducted, and 
‘ , ; “3—The United States value equiva- 
Intelligencer, of Seattle, Wash, in which |ent with the deductions provided for in 
he stated: | paragraph 402-D of the act of 1922. 
“The Philippines will in the near fu-| “Any such compilation should also | 
ture be, toa far @reater extent than at! give the 1922 duties for purposes of 


\cide whether these unrestricted amounts 


| present, the source of some of the world’s|comparison. I do not desire at this time 
|} most important raw materials—ru bber | to ask that this be done. If it could) 
|} and sugar, in addition to hemp, tobacco} be done within a reasonable length of 
and copra. The Islands produce less | time—that is. if it is practicable—I shall | 
} than 1,000,000 tons of sugar now, but wej)submit the idea to the full Committee | 
}ean produce 5,000,000 easily.” and let you have its reaction. 

General Wood served in the Philip- “You are aware, of course, that in the 
pines many more years than Governor | ¢S¢ of numerous commodities imported 
Stimson, now Secretary of State. Gen-| consignment there would be practi-| 
eral Wood knew the Islands thoroughly. | ‘ally no labor involved in translating the | 
His opinion is not to be taken lightly. | ad-valorem duties. 


But leading Filipino authorities them- Mr. Marvin's Reply. 

selves uphold General Wood's estimate! The full text of Mr. Marvin’s reply 
ing the fact that the Islands can produce | #™d give complete refutation to Secre- | follows: 
vastly increased amounts of sugar. tary Stimsons testimony before the| “In response to your letter of July 2 in 
It becomes the duty of Congress to de- | House Ways and Means Committee that} regard to the translation of the ad-valo- 
sugar production in the Islands is in-/yem duties in the House bill into their 
capable of much expansion. equivalent under the so-called United 
The Hon, Pedro Guevara, resident com- | States Value pian, estimates have been 

| missioner for the Philippines, now liv-| made by members of the commission’s 
| ing in Washington, D. C., stated: staff in regard to the time required to do| 
must take into account our declared pol- “The Philippine Islands, at the present | the work. 
icy toward the Islands. This declara- | time, have under cultivation for sugar a/ “Tt is the consensus of opinion that | 
tion—to grant then imdependence ulti-| large area of land, and could fairly spare |to make this conversion of rates to the 
matly — completely distinguishes the! ample additional acreage for the same | new base sufficiently accurate . for legis- | 
status of the Philippimes from that of | purpose. In a word, the possibilities of | lative purposes several months’ work! 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. the Philippine Islands are such as to| would be required, necessitating a con- 
The Philippines are mot an integral, produce sufficient sugar to supply at) siderable amount of field work. How- 
part of the United States. The Island | least the major portion, if not the whole | ever, the staff has been requested to esti- 
govermment itself holds this view. | demand of the American sugar market.” | mate the time required to make a pre- 
Our coastwise shippimg laws are not; ft is to be presumed that the official | liminary tabulation from information al- 
applied to the Philippines, nor our prohi- | Filipino spokesman in the United States |Teady available. and from the knowledge 
bition enforcement acts. The Islands| Knows more about conditions in the, Which the various experts have of their| 
jmerely desire to obtaim the advantages | TsJands that Secretary Stimson, who tes- | Particular subject. It appears probable 
of free trade with this mation whilst pre-| tified before the House Ways and Means | that such a preliminary and unofficial 
paring for independence. : y | Committee after a brief service om the | tabulation could be made within two or 
It is unsound and mtaty to a the | Islands. three weeks from the time the staff was 
Philippines to develop great industries | Testimony on the great capacity of the| able te start the work. If such a tabula- 


increasing and the possibilities of ex- 
pansion there are very @reat. 


Right to Impose 
Duties Is Asserted 


No question exists of the right of Con- | 
gress to limit the duty-free entry of 
Philippine goods. Such ‘action, in fact, 
would merely restore a provision that 
has appeared in previous tariff measures. | 

he question of moral obligation to- 
ward the Philippines is practically the 
only issue involved. There is no deny- | 


shall enter the United States in compe- 
tition with the domestic industry to the 
\latter’s detriment. 


Any discussion of moral obligation 


|vania; James E. Watson, Indiana; F. M. 


| Cong. 


{annually in January by President of Sen- | 
;ate and Speaker of House of Representa- | 


| Piatt Andrew, Massachusetts; Robert L. 


base economic adva s in free | : . : 
ae “ae ae Island Islands for increased sugar production is 
industries must pay tariff ducies to enter almost endless, and coming from the 
ilar waeusinet | Filipinos themselves who know best what 
The way for the Filipinos to insure the | “heir territory can _ do. . 
“Actually occupying the ninth place in 


{success of political independence is to § 

make themselves increasingly independ- | the production of sugar, these Islands are 
ent of the United States economically.| destined to be one of the greatest sugar 
{Continuation of the present course can! Producing countries of the world.” This 
result in making the Filipinos in-| comes from Manila correspondence, 
creasingly dependent upon this country,| printed in the Louisiana Planter and 
with inevitable postponement of liberty.) Sugar Manufacturer, March 16, 1929. 

| The Central and Planter’s Sugar News 
of Manila, published by the Philippine 
Sugar Associatiom, should know some- 
thing about conditions in the Islands. In 


| only 


Economic Indeperadence 
Preliminary to Freedom 
When the Islands are granted their Doe : “de e 
freedom they will naturally be required | Mey, 1924, we publication stated: 
to find new markets for a part of their! _ “Few countries in the world so poten- 
sugar and other products which now | tially resourceful are so little developed 
come into the Unite’ States free of duty. | @S are the Philippines. The soil has 
They should consequently be preparing | barely been scratched by the plow, and 
themselves for this eventuality. | another 10 years of development at the 
Inasmuch as the Filipinos do not seem | rate now being set by Philippine sugar 


| tion were undertaken it would probably 
| be found that many ‘United States Val- 
| ues’ cannot be estimated, and that tables 
| would therefore be incomplete, but they | 
probably would serve your preliminary | 
| purpose in discussing the matter before 
| toe Rona Finance Committee if you so| 
desire. 


“A telephone conversation to this ef-| 
| fect was had with your secretary, and 
on we hear from you to the contrary 
we shall proceed as quickly as possible 


| with this preliminary and unofficial tabu- 
lation.” 


| 


| 
| 


Duties Are Increased | 


By New Turkish Tariff | 


| 
| 


Commodities to Develop Agri- 
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Rates in House Bill 
From Philippine Islands Is Advocated| To Be Tabulated by 


[Spee 


There are 34 special committees, com- 
missions and joint committees to which 
members of the House and Senate have 
been appointed, according to a compila- 
tion just made by Eugene F. Sharkoff, 
lof Muskegon, Mich., Tally Clerk of the 
|House, acting under the direction of the 
iClerk, William Tyler Page. 
|pilation is corrected up to July 1 in the 
present first (extra) session of the 
|Seventy-first Congress. 
| There are vafious independent com- 
jmissions. or boards, like the Federal 
'Farm’ Board, the Tariff Commissicn, 
the Federal Trade Commission and simi- 


/compilation, which is restricted to bodies 
in which members of the two houses are 
jofficially affiliated. The compilation em- 


bers of these special commissions, com- 
jmittees and joint committees of Con- 
|gress, but also the number of appointees 


|which their creation is based. 
|, The full text of the compilation, sub- 
ject to several minor corrections as to 


ial Committees and Commissions 


Of Congress, With Personnel Listed 


The com-} 


AvTHoRIzeD StaTEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HerkIN, BEING 
Pua.isHep ‘Wirnout CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DatLy 


Building of Barracks 
At Portland, Me., Is 
Favored by Mr. Good 


Replacement of Burned 
Buildings Said to Be Nec- 
essary to Care -for 
Summer Trainees. 


Edgar R. Kiess, Pennsylvania, Vice 
Chairman; Edward M. Beers, Pennsylva- 
nia; William F. Stevenson, South Caro- 
lina, Senate.—George H. Moses, New 
Hampshire, Chairman; Henrik Ship- 
stead, Minnesota; Duncan U. Fletcher, McKinley, Portland, Maine, would be 


Florida. _ |authorized under a bill (H. R. 707), 
National Forest Reservation Commis-| which the Secretary of War, James W. 


Certain barracks construction at Fort 





|braces not only the names of the mem-| 


sion (U.S. C,, Title 16, sec. 513. Two 
Senators and two Representatives, ap-| 
pointed by presiding officers, to serve | 
during incumbency in official positions. | 
Annual report to Congress by first Mon- | 
day. in December): House.—Willis C. | 
Hawley, Oregon; James B. Aswell, Loui-| 
siana. Senate-——Henry W. Keyes, New 
Hampshire; William J. Harris, Georgia. 


Arlington Memorial Bridge Commis- 


Good, recommends in a letter, just made 
public, to Representative James (Rep.), 
of Hancock, Mich., acting chairman of 
the House Committee on Military. Af- 
fairs. The construction, according to 
Secretary Good, would cost $50.000. 

The full text of the section of the 
letter giving Secretary Good’s reasons 
for favoring the bill follows: 

On January 15, 1929, one of the bar- 


|sion (37 Stat., p. 885. 





filling of vacancies, follows: 


Special committees, commissions, and | 


joint committees to which members of | 
the House and Senate have been ap-| 
pointed, Seventy-first Congress, first ses- | 
sion; compiled by Wm. Tyler Page, Clerk 


Inquiry Into Land Grants 
To Northern Pacific 


Joint Committee to investigate North- 
ern Pacific land grants (Pub. Res. 24,/ 
68th Cong.; Pub. Res. 55, 70th Cong, Ex- 
pires with first regular session of 71st 
Congress. Note—Committee reported 
H. R. 2151 and S. 669 in the first (spe- 
cial) session. S. 669 became Public Law | 
No. 22): House.—Don B. Colton, Utah, | 
Chairman; F., D. Letts, Iowa; Joseph L. 
Hooper, Michigan; William J. Driver, 
Arkansas; Sam B. Hill, Washington. 
Senate.—Wesley L. Jones, Washington; 
Peter Norbeck, South Dakota; Fred M. 
John B. Kendrick, | 
Wyoming; Henry F. Ashurst, Arizona. 

Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation (Pub. Law 20, 69th Cong. Ex- 
piration not fixed; members elected by 
Committees on Ways and Means and Fi- 
nance) : House.—Willis C. Hawley, Ore- 
gon, Chairman; Allen T. Treadway, Mas- 
sachusetts; Isaac Bacharach, New Jer- 
sey; John N. Garner, Texas; James W. 
Collier, Mississippi. Senate. — Reed} 
Smoot, Utah; David A. Reed, Pennsyl-| 


Sackett, Kentucky; 


Simmons, North Carolina; B. P. Harri- 
son, Mississippi. 

Nashville (Tenn.) President’s 
Commission (S, 3171, Pub. 632, 
Expiration not fixed). 
(Appointed January 8, 1929).—Joseph} 
W. Byrns, Tennessee; J. Will Taylor, 
Tennessee; Edward E. Eslick, Tennessee. 
Senate (Appointed December 22, 1928).— | 
L. D. Tyson, Tennessee; Simeon D. Fess, | 
Ohio; Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee. 

Board of Visitors. to the Naval Acad- | 
emy (U. S. C.,, Title 34, sec. 1081. Four} 
Senators, five RepreSentatives appointed 


Plaza 
70th 
House 


tives. Chairman of Naval. Affairs Com- 
mittees ex-officio members of board). 
House.—Guy U. Hardy, Colorado; A.| 


Bacon, New York; Morgan G.:- Sanders, | 
Texas; Sol Bloom, New York. Senate.— | 
Jesse H. Metcalf, Rhode Island; Thomas | 
D. Schall, Minnesota; Park Trammell, | 
Florida; C. C. Dill, Washington. | 

Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion (H. Con. Res. 43 and 46, 70th Cong. 
To report by December 15, 1929. Ex- 
pires two years after celebration): House 
(Appointed May 28, 1928).—Robert L. | 
Bacon, New York; Roy G. Fitzgerald, | 
Ohio; George R. Stobbs, Massachusetts; 
Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee; Charles R. 
Crisp, Georgia. Senate (Appointed May 
29, 1928).—Claude A. Swanson, Vir- 
giania; David A. Reed, Pennsylvania; 


Quad k i Expiration not 
xed. Annual r . ; : : 
the Budget): Heane, Nidholos’ lan. | The company, which was quartered in 
worth, Speaker; Richard N. Elliott, Indi-| this barrack is 10w quartered with an- 
ana. Senate.—Charles Curtis, Vice Presi- | other company. | This raises certain dif- 
ident; Henry W. Keyes, New Hampshire. | ficulties in administration, discipline and 
Public Buildings Commission: House.— | training. 
Richard N. Elliott, Indiana; Fritz G. Lan-| Even before this barrack was de- 
ham, Texas. Senate. — Reed Smoot, | stroyed, there were certain times of the 
Utah; Claude A. Swanson, Virginia. 


Celebration of Birth 
Of George Washington 


Commission for the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth 


racks at this post was destroyed by fire. 


| year, notably during the summer train- 
ing period, when barrack -accommoda- 
tions were not sufficient for this post. It 
lis considered necessary that the replace- 
|ment of the burned barrack be accom- 
| plished as soon ee poe re- 
. . ruction, it will be necessary to care 
of George Washington (Pub. Res. 38, construction, it. ; ig omg 
68th Cong. Expires December 31, 1934): | for summer “rainees at this post 
House.—Willis C. Hawley, Oregon; John | 
Q. Tilson, Connecticut; John N. Garner,| The item for this same construction 
Texas; Joseph W. Byrns, Tennessee.! which is concluded in H. R. 1665 should 
Senate.—Simgon D. Fess, Ohio, Vice|be eliminated from that bill. That bill 
Chairman; Arthur Capper, Kansas; Car-|js the general Army housing bill for the 
ter Glass, Virginia. Presidential. com- | fiscal year 1932. It authorizes the new 
missioners.—Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, construction for which appropriations 
District of Columbia; Mrs, Mary Sher-| will be requested for that fiscal year. 
man, Colorado; Henry Ford, Michigan; |The item in question is out of place in 
Hanford MacNider, Iowa; C. Bascom |that bill as it does not pertain to the 
Slemp, District of Columbia; Wallace} new housing program but covers recon- 
McCamant, Oregon; Prof. Albert Bush- | struction of a previously existing build- 
jing destroyed by fire. It should be han- 


Favors Separate Bill. 


nell Hart, Massachusetts; Bernard Man- 


| missioners.—President 


|pointed March 4, 1929).—Hiram Bing- 


nes Baruch, New York. Ex officio com- | 


5 of the United 
States, Chairman; president of the United | 


| States Senate, Hon. Charles Curtis, Kan- 


sas; Speaker of the House, Hon. Nicholas 
Longworth, Ohio. Historian.—Prof. Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Massachusetts. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.—William Tyler Page, | 
Maryland. 

Joint commission on insular reorgan- | 
ization (Pub. Res. 108, 70th Cong. Ex- 
pires upon submission of final report. 
Report to be made by December 16, | 
1929). House. (Appointed March 4, 
1929).—Edgar R. Kiess, Pennsylvania, 
Vice Chairman; Robert L. Bacon, New 
York; Lloyd Thurston, Iowa; Guinn Wil- | 
liams, Texas; Heartsill Ragon, Arkansas. 
Senate. (Appointed March 4, 1929).— | 
Hiram Bingham, Connecticut, Chairman; 
David A. Reed, Pennsylvania; Frederick 
Hale, Maine; Edwin S. Broussard, Louis- 
liana; Carl Hayden, Arizona. 

Joint Commission on Airports, District 
of Columbia. (Pub. Res. 106, 70th Cong. | 
Expires upon submission of final report. 
Report to be made by December 15, 1929. 
Preliminary report filed May 25, 1929. 
House Report 12): House. (Appointed | 
March 4, 1929).—Frederick N. Zihlman, 
Maryland, Vice Chairman; Charles L. 
Undersill, Massachusetts; John E. Nel- 
son, Maine; William C. Wright, Georgia; 
Frank Oliver, New York. Senate. (Ap- 


ham, Connecticut, Chairman: Wesley L. 
Jones, Washington: Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan; Millard E. Tydings, 
Maryland; Hugo Black, Alabama. 


jappear should hearings be held. 


dled in a separate bill as an emergency 


| measure, so that funds may be obtained 


as soon as possible, and without reference 
to the limitations in housing funds set 
up for the fiscal year 1932. ; 
It is estimated that the cost of the bill, 
if enacted into law, will be $50,000. If 


‘lany further information from the War 
| Department is desired by your commit- 


tee, I shall be pleased to furnish it and 
suitable witnesses will be designated to 
This 
report has been submitted to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, who ad- 
vises that it is not in conflict with the 
financial progra e President. 


ate (Apnvointed March 4, 

Hiram Bingham, Connecticut, Chair- 
man; David A. Reed, Pennsylvania; 
Frederick Hale, Maine; Duncan U. 


| Fletcher, Florida; Claude A. Swanson, 


Virginia. 

National Training School for Boys, 
District of Columbia (U. S. Title 20, sec. 
134, One Senator, term’ 4 years; one 
Representative, term 2 years): House 
(Appointed February 5, 1929).—Thomas 
A. Jenkins, Ohio. 

George Rogers Clark Memorial Com- 
mission (Pub. Res. 51, 70th Cong. Ex- 
pires June 30, 1931): House (Appointed 
May 29, 1928).—William R. Wood, In- 


| diana; Albert H. Vestal, Indiana; Arthur 
|H. Greenwood, 


Indiana. Senate (Ap- 
pointed May 29, 1928).—Simeon D. Fess, 


| Ohio, Chairman; James E, Watson, In- 


diana; Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee. 


| October 15 to 20, 1929): 





Walter E. Edge, New Jersey; Hiram 
Bingham, Connecticut; Robert F. Wag- 
ner, New York. | 

Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commission | 
(Pub. Res. 86, 70th Cong. Expires De-| 
cember 31, 1929. To participate in cele- | 
bration to be held in October, 1929, or 
any other during year 1929): House 
(Appointed February 28, 1929).—William 
R. Wood, Indiana; James M. Mead, New 
York. 


ben W. Barkley, Kentucky. 


Senate (Appointed February 20, | 
1929).—James E. Watson, Indiana; Al- | 


willing to take this most sensible step | producers will soon place us in a_ class 
by a voluntary limitation of competition | with Java, in so far as the annual pro-| 
|with American producers in the United | duction of sugar is concerned.” 
States market, it is up to Congress to 
impose these limitations. By such action 
Congress would show good faith in its 


Although the new Turkish tariff law 
provides increased duties on most com- 
modities, effective October 1, agricultural 


Expansion Under Way 
| In Philippine Islands 


| 
culture and Industry Exempted | 


pledge to grant ultimate independence to 
the Islands, 

The American policy 
unduly favorable to the Philippine sugar 
industry, It is time the Islands were 
placed on a parity rather than in a pre- 
ferred position over the domestic sugar 
industry, 

The most practical mvethod, while inde- 
|pendence is deferred, is» to discourage 
jthe growth of increased competition 
from the Philippines based on free trade. 
Thus the consummation of their inde- 
pendence will be brought nearer in ac- 


the 
in 
House 


Stimson and 
Philippine lobby 
telling the 


While Secretary 
to date has been | Spokesmen of the 
Washington were 
laws, limited came areas, and lack of 
labor were holding back Philippine sugar 
development, that growth was under way 
in the Islands. It is in progress today, 
and it will continue unrestricted with 
tremendous injury to the domestic sugar 
industry of the United States if Con- 
gress does not take steps to save the 
Filipinos from themselves and at the 
cordance with the American Govern- | same time save the American sugar pro- 
ment’s pledge. | ducers here at home. 

_When the United States took posses- | Manila correspondence _ in 
sion of the Islands the sugar production | About Sugar” of May 25, 1929, stated: 


i 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Ways and Means Committee that land} 


“Facts | 


1928 the production was 667,657 tons. 

|Prior to 1902 full duty was assessed 

jagainmst all imports of Phiffppine sugar 
4 ae Sin 

n arch 8, 2, by act of Congress, 

Of Other Changes Effected. |the rate of duty was reduced to 15 per 

—_—_—_ jcent of full duty. The tariff act of Au- 

The Post Office Department, it was|guse® 5, 1909, provided for admission 

stated orally July 17, has been advised duty free of not to exceed 300,000 gross 


0 is : hi ‘tons of Philippine sugar in any one fis- 
2 P J 0 : ’ 
that the Universal ostal U nion, which ical y r. 


has concluded its sessions in T.ondon, has) Qn October 3, 1913, the Underwood 
approved a number of changes in ex-|tariff act repealed limitation. In 1913 
isting postal conventions for the trans-| the proses of mane. Se Se Pritt 
tati 7 * ils pines was slightly over 0,000 tons, It 
portation of fore ign, mails, |is now approaching 700,000 tons, 
The nature of the new postal conven-| The American domestic industry, ham- 
tions was not disclosed, it was orally! pered by free and concessionary sugar 
stated that the Union had adopted aneW| imports, has enjoyed no such rate of 
agrement to cover the exchange of for- | growth 
eign air mail. . 
he United States was represented 
by the Director of the International 
Postal Service Bureau, E. R. White. 
Upon his return, Mr. White will prepare | 
areport to th» Postmaster General, Wal- jhas a sample of what the continued un- 
ter F. Brown, it was stated. _ |fair  eneouragement to Philippine pro- 
‘ a pennespe! seceities , Penaanees doetion wee to the American domes- 
‘oreign mails are represented in the Un-|tic sugar industry. 
jon, which meets from time to time to) We gave Cuba a 20 per cent prefer- 
exchange views upon the need for|ence in the United States market begin- 
rhanges in postal conventions approved|ning in 1902. Her production in that 
by it, |year was less than 1,000,000 tons of 


Air Mail Convention 


Post Office Department Advise 


Cuban Development 
‘Of Sugar Industry Cited 


In Cuba the United States Congress 


of the Philippines was 94,608 tons. In} “Jt jg reported that Central Cotabato, 
Inc., which Was organized several years 
| ago to engage in agricultural, industrial 
and business activities on the island of 
Mindanao, is about to proceed with the 
erection of a sugar central The com- 
pany was originally capitalized at $500,- 
000, but at a recemt meeting of the stock- 
holders it was voted to increase this 
amount to $5,000,000 in order to provide 
funds necessary for the extensive devel- 
opment contemplated, 
“Considerable progress has already 
been made by Central Cotabato, and it 
as some 30,000 hectares of land, <clivided 
into 10 plots owmed by subsidiary agri- 
cultural corporations, With sufficient 
capital to develop the lands and build a 
large capacity sagar mill, it might easily 
become the largest sugar producer in 
the Islands.” 
Secretary Stimason and the other Fili- 
pino advocates have stressed the claim 
that restrictive provisions in the laws 
of the Islands limit to 2,500 acres the 
} amount of public land which a corpora- 
tion may acquire or hold. How can that 
| claim stand in the face of the statement, 
| quoted above, that one company alone 
| has some 30,000 hectares of land tribu- 


{Continued ore Page 10, Column 7.) 


hr 


implements and other articles used in 
developing Turkish industry and agricul- | 
; ture are to be free of duty, according to 
ja cable from the Commercial Attache | 
jat Constantinople, Julian E. Gillespie, | 
made publie on July 17 by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 
the Department’s statement follows: 

| Provisions of the new law, which have 
just been made public, lay down highly 
protective duties and tend toward the 
jexclusion of luxury articles, particularly 
perfumes, silks and rayons, high-grade 
cotton and woolen textiles, haberdashery, 
and high-priced automobiles. 


On the other hand, agricultural imple- 
ments and commodities used in develop- 
ing Turkish industry and agriculture 
jare to be exempt from duty. . Articles 
| Rot otherwise specified in the tariff are 
|to be subject to a duty of 40 per cent 
jad valorem, as contrasted with the 
| present rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The new tariff is specific in character, 
jand accordingly, rates will continue to 
|be levied on the basis of weight for al- 
most all items. Duties are stated and 
collected in Turkish paper pounds 
(worth approximately $0.50), eliminating 
the present system of a basic rate which 
must be multiplied by a coefficient vary- 
\ing from & to 15, 


| Consumption 





taxes, Which are at 

present levied on imports of sugar, tea, 
coffee, petroleum, rice, spices, margarine, 
candles, Common soap and sacks, are to 
be discontinued as such, being presum- 
ably included in the amount of the duty 
rates. It is important to note, however, 
that the mew measure continues the gen- 
eral consumption or transaction tax of 
six per cent on the c.i. f. duty paid value. 
The monopoly taxes on sugar and pe- 
troleum are to be abolished, except for 
countries having commercial treaties with 
Turkey, im which case these commodities 
are to be dutiable at the present rates 
plus a monopoly tax of eight piasters 
jper kilo, until the expiration of such 
| wanted 


The full text of | 


|ance Committee (H. Con. Res. 60, 70th 
|Cong. Expiration not fixed): House (Ap- 
|pointed March 3, 1929).—Thomas §. Wil- 
jliams, Illinois; Maurice H. Thatcher, 
| Kentucky; Charles L. Abernethy, North 
Carolina. Senate (Appointed March 1, 
1929).—F. M. Simmons, North Carolina; 


| Simeon D. Fess, Ohio; Claude A. Swan- | 


son, Virginia, 
Acquisition of Site 


For Library of Congress 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion (Pub. 770, 70th Cong. Annual re- 
|port by first Monday in December, Ex? 
piration not fixed): House (Appointed 
|March 3, 1929) Ernest R. Ackerman, 
|New Jersey; S. D. McReynolds, Tennes- 
jsee. Senate (Appointed February 19, 
|1929).—Peter Norbeck, South Dakota; 
|Harry B. Hawes, Missouri. 
| Joint Commission to Acquire a Site for 
| Additional Buildings for the Library of 
Congress (Pub. 453, 70th Cong. Chair- 
|man and ranking minority members 
| Committees on Library. Expires six 
|months after acquisition of property): 
House.—Robert Luce, Massachusetts. 
Senate.—Simeon D. Fess, Ohio, Chair- 


New Bern (N. C.) Historical Observ- | 


" i | Gpecial Committee to Investigate 

Ohio River Canalization (H. Con. Res.| Grover M. Moscowitz, United States Dis- 
51, 70th Cong. Expires after celebration, | trict Judge for the Eastern District of 
House (Ap-| New York (Pub. Res. 102 and 103, 70th 


pointed March 4, 1929).—Charles C.|Cong. Report to Judiciary Committee 


| Kearns, Ohio; Maurice H. Thatcher, Ken-| of the 7ist Cong.): House Earl C. 


tucky; William W. Arnold, Illinois. Sen-| Michener, Michigan, Chairman; J. Banks 
ate (Appointed February 19, 1929).—| Kurtz, Pennslyvania; E. Ellis Moore, 
Simeon D. Fess, Ohio, Chairman; David| Ohio; Homer W. Hall, Illinois; Henry 
A. Reed, Pennsylvania; Joseph E. Rans- | St, George Tucker, Virginia. 
dell, Louisiana. Special Committee to Investigate 

Aircraft for Seacoast Defense (S. Con. | Francis A. Winslow, United States Dis- 


| Res. 11, 70th Cong. Expiration not fixed. | trict Judge for the Southern District of 


New York (Pub. Res, 98, 70th Cong. Re- 
port to Judiciary Committee of the 71st 
Cong.): House.—Leonidas C. Dyer, Mis- 
souri, Chairman; Charles A. Christo- 


Report as soon as practicable): House 
(Appointed March 4, 1929).—John Taber, 
New York, Vice Chairman; Harry C. 
Ransley, Pennslyvania; W. E. Evans, 
California; Clarence F. Lea, California; 
John J. Boylan, New York. Sen- 
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}man; Kenneth McKellar, Tennessee. 

Commission on Enlarging the Capitol 
Grounds (Pub. 260, 70th Cong. Expira- 

tion not fixed): House.—Nicholas Long- 
| worth, Speaker; Richard N. Elliott, In- 
|diana; Fitz G, Lanham, Texas; John N. 
|Garner, Texas: Senate.—Charles Curtis, 
|Vice President; Henry W. Keyes, New 
Hampshire; Henry F. Ashurst, Arizona; 
|\Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 

House Office Building Commission (U. 
|S. C,, Title 40, sees. 175, 176. Commis- 
|sion to consist of Speaker of House of 
| Representatives and two Members to be 
{appointed by Speaker): Nicholas Long- 
worth, Speaker; Isaac Bacharach, New 
| Jersey; John N. Garner, Texas. 

United States Supreme Court Building 
Commission (Public Law, 644, 70th 
Cong.; Pub. Res. 105, 70th Cong. Origi- 
nal members to serve until completion of 
building. Report to be made by Decem\ 

ber 2, 1929): House.—Richard N. Elliott, 
Indiana; Fritz G. Lanham, Texas. Sen- 
ate.—Henry W. Keyes, New Hampshire; 
| James A. Reed, Missouri. 
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Careful Inspection 
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Import Restriction on Canada W heat 
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Conference Is Held 


Of Postal Supplies Urged by Southwestern Grain Industry | On Plans for Taking 
Urged by Mr. Brown 


Difficulties Encountered in 
Settling Accounts With 
Contractors, Says Post- 
master General. 


Postal employes who are designated 
to inspect supplies have been cantioned 
to exercise special care on their inspec- 
tions, according to instructions just is- 
sued to postmasters by the Postmaster 


General, Walter F. Brown. 

The inspectors should not accept the 
weights or measures of the contractors 
without verification, according to the in- 
struction, which were issued because of 
difficulty that has arisen at times in the 
settlement of accounts with contractors. 

The full text of the instructions fol- 
lows: 

Difficulty is at times experienced by 
the Department in the settlement of 
accounts with contractors due to variance 
in weights or quantities of materials 
reported by postmasters and other em- 
ployes designated to conduct the inspec- 
tion, and invoices rendered by the con- 
tractors. 


Special Care Urged. 

All postmasters and other employes 
of the Postal Service who may be desig- 
nated to inspect supplies on orders is- 
sued by the purchasing agent where ship- 
ment will be made from the factory or 
warehouse of the contractor are cau- 


tioned to exercise special care in the in-| 


spection of all materials. ‘The inspection 
certificate will contain sufficient informa- 


tion to enable you to make proper in- | 


spection and if you are in doubt as to 
the proper method of procedure you 
should communicate with the purchasing 
agent at once. 

Those inspecting supplies should not 
accept the ‘weights or measures from 
contractors without verification. The 


Department in making settlement on in- | 
voices will pay for supplies on the basis | 


of net weights uhless otherwise specified 
on the inspection certificate. Boxes, 
crates, packing, wrapping, and other ma- 
terials used to cover supplies will be 
treated as tare. In rendering the in- 
spection certificate the postmaster should 


indicate thereon the gross weight, tare, | 


and net weight, and the contractor or 
his source of supply at the points of 
shipment should be notified as to the 
weight or quantity inspected. 

It is important that samples be se- 
lected at random from the shipment on 
various items of supplies and forwarded 
to the purchasing agent for testing pur- 
poses when so indicated on the inspection 


certificate or letter accompanying it. The | 


samples submitted should have the order 
number and contents plainly marked on 
the outside of the package. Shipments 
are not to be released until authorized 
by the Department. 


Signature is Required. 

The inspection certificate will show 
the’ price of the article, and also the 
unit, whether it is purchased by the 
pound, dozen, quart, gallon, each, set, 


etc., ang the quantity should be indicated | 
The cer- | 
tificates should be signed in pen and} 


on the inspection certificate. 


ink by the postmaster or such employes 
authorized to conduct the inspection, 
stating official title. The use of a rub- 
ber stamp is not permissible on inspec- 
tion reports. 

You are reminded of the importance 
of rendering prompt reports of supplies 
inspected, particularly where a discount 
of payment is involved. Although this 
matter is generally given close attention, 
yet there has come to the attention of 
the Department several instances of de- 
linquency. 

* Amounts to be discounted belong to the 


Department and should not be lost by | 
any act of neglect or carelessness by | 


postal employes. 


Inventory Is Taken 
Of Government Maps 


Collections in National Capital 
Contain 2,494,000 Items. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sisting of W. J. Swanton, of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, Chairman: Dr. Helen M. 
Strong, of the Geographic Section of the 
Department of Commerce, and S. W. 
Boggs, of the Geographic Section of the 
Department of State. 

The following tabulation. shows the 
name of the office and the collection of 
maps in each. 

Board o*. Surveys. and Maps, 3,400. 

Aeronautics Branch, 100; Agricultural 
Engineering, 5,000; Air Corps, 100; As- 
sessor, D. C., 6,300. 

Biological Survey, 1,500; Boundary 
Commission, U. S. and Canada, 200. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Division 
of Cherts, 10,000; Division of Library 
and Archives, 50,000. 

Engineers, Chief of: Intelligence Sec- 
tion, 6,000; Map Files Section, 260,000. 

Forest Service, 15,000. 

Geographic Section, Census, 16,000; 
Geographic Section, F. and D., 1,000; 
Geographic Section, 14,000; Geographic 
Section, M, I. D., 1,000,000; Geological 
Survey: Library, Distribution Division, 
40,000. 

Hydrographie Office, 20,000. 

Indian Service, 11,000; Insular Af- 
fairs, 1,000; Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission: Map Section, 1,000; Valuation 
Bureau, 174,000. 

Lake Survey, 200; Land Office, Gen- 
eral, 110,000; Library of Congress, Map 
Division, 648,000; Library, Public, D. 
C., 200. 

Mississippi River Commission, 500, 

Pan-American Union, 2,000; Park 
Service, National, 1,000; Parks, Public 
Buildings, etc., 10,000; Post Office: To- 
pography Division, 10,000; Power Com- 
mission, Federal, 10,000; Printing Office, 
Govt., Supt. Doc., 33,000. 

Quarter. Master Gen’l.: Div., 
10,000. 

_ Reclamation Bureau, 3,000; Reproduc- 
tion Plant, Eng’r., 1,000; Roads, Bureau 
of Public, 3,500. 

Soils Survey, Bu. Chem. & Soils, 1,300; 
Surveyor’s Office, D. C., 5,200, 

Weather Bureau, 5,000. 

Yards & Docks, 5,000. 

American Automobile 
1,000. 

Carnegie Institution, 
netism, 500, 

Geographic Society, National, 2,500. 

Railway Economics, Bureau of, 1,000. 

Rand, McNally & Company, 250. 

Stott, C. G. & Company, 250.° 

Total, 2,500,000, 


Cons. 


Association, 


Terrestrial Mag- 


é | e e e 
Cuban Market Would Be Diverted, Declares Buffalo) Distribution Census 
Millers, Opposing Duty on Entries for Export. 
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it is not as suitable for export as the 
northern types, he stated. 

“Nobody in this country is opposed 
to the principle of milling in bond,” he 
said. “All production of that kind must 
be exported and it cannot enter the do- 
mestic market.” 

There is always a danger, he said, 
of Canada interfering with the exporta- 
tion of its wheat in bond. 

His company has established a mill at 
Enid, Okla., and he indicated that from 
this mill flour made of domestic wheat 
will be exported by way of the Gulf. 

Seventy per cent of Cuba’s imports 
are of hard-wheat flour which must be 
obtained from the United States or Can- 
ada, he said, adding that the latter, with 
Jower milling costs, now holds a sub- 
stantial share of the Cuban business. 
The House bill provision putting a duty 
equaling the Cuban preferential on wheat 
imported for the Cuban trade would 
transfer this country’s portion of the 
business to Canada, he declared. He 
gave figures indicating, he said, that 
Canada’s exports to Cuba have declined 
in about the proportion that this coun- 
try’s have increased. . 

“There is nothing to prevent Cuba 
getting its flour from Canada, whose 
mills now have the benefit of a tariff 
preferential in the British West Indies,” 
he said. 

“Couldn’t you move to Canada and 
mill there for the Cuban market?” asked 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 


“We certainly could,” the witness re- 
plied, “but we have an investment of 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000 made at Buffalo 
lon the good faith of our Government.” 


About one-sixth of the total of ex- 
|ports from bonded niills in Buffalo goes 
to Cuba, he ‘stated. 

His company operates in both, Canada 
and the United States, said W. L. Har- 
vey, of the International Milling Com- 
pany, who spoke in favor of present 
milling in bond privileges. Increasing 
exports from Canada had caused the 
company to steadily expand Canadian 
operations which, he said, are slightly 
less costly than in the United States. 


|American Flour for Cuba, 
|Canadian for West Indies 


Bonded mill operations at Buffalo be- 
long practically with those in Canada, he 
said, the flour being interchangeable and, 
as a rule, sold in common.. British pref- 
erence has given the Canadian mills pre- 
cedence in the British West Indies, while 
this company’s arrangement with Cuba 
has given the Buffalo bonded mills a 
similar: position in the Cuban market, 
the witness asserted. 

He thought adoption of the House pro- 
vision would only transfer present Cuban 
business to Canada. 

“It would be to play Santa Claus to 


serted. 

The House bill provision doés not go 
far enough, said E. H. Hagueland, of 
Kansas City, Mo., who spoke for the 
| Southwestern Millers’ League and the 
| Southwest Cooperative Wheat Growers’ 
Association, of Kansas. He thought it 
should apply to flour as well as wheat, 
and he asserted that the 90 days which 
the House bill would allow for disposing 
of wheat imported under bond prior to 
the adoption of the act might. greatly 
delay the effect of the provision. ~ 


He stated that numerous millers’ asso- 
ciations other than the one he spoke for 
had gone on record as favoring the com- 
bining of operations in Canadian wheat 
| for the Cuban market. Support of pres- 
ent practice comes chiefly, he said, from 
the “Big Five” group of millers, these 
being named by him as the Pillsbury, 
the Washington-Crosby, the Interna- 
tional, the Commander-Larabee, and the 
Russell-Miller companies. 


These, he said, carry on the bulk of 
operations in Canadian wheat milled in 
this country for export. He gave fig- 
ures showing, he said, great expansion 
of these operations since a duty was put 
on wheat for domestic consumption, and 
that the expansion had been almost 
wholly in the Buffalo area. 





Cuban Preferential 
Aids Milling Expansion 


He gave other figures showing, he 
said, that this expansion is attributable 
in much part to the Cuban preferential, 
and is in most part a taking of business 
formerly done by Southwestern millers 
using only domestic wheat. There had 


dian mills, he stated. 


He thought a duty offsetting the 
Cuban differential would restore to the 
Southwestern mills their former Cuban 
market. " 

“We have plenty of high-protein 
wheat for taking care of the business,” 
de declared. 

“How long has it been the theory that 
we put tariffs on an article to promote 
sales of it or similar articles in foreign 
countries?” asked Senator Bingham. 


the witness responded. 

The Buffalo mills have an advantage 
over those in the Southwest in carrying 
costs to Cuba, he said. The cost for 
Buffalo against Kansas City is 28% 
| cents per barrel, he said.. They save the 
premium on high-protein wheat also, he 
said. To these he added the Cuban pref- 
| erential amounting, he said, to about 35 
cents a barrel. 

He didn’t believe that the House bill 
provision would divert business to Can- 
ada, and he argued that it would increase 
consumption, through providing addi- 
tional markets for domestic wheat. 

“We held the Cuban market against 
Canada down to 1923, and I am confident 
the millers of the Southwest can recover 
this business which would be shared with 
millers of the Southeast and other sec- 
tions of the country,” he declared in con- 
clusion. 

S. H. Rogers, of Washington, D. ©., 
read a telegram from W., H. Strand, of 
Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
saying that there was being mailed for 
his and other associations a brief in sup- 
port of the House bill provision. 








Increase in Membership 
Of Commission Favored 


John D. Miller, of Susquehanna, Pa., 
|representative of the National Coqpera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Association}: ap- 
proved the proposed increase in mem- 
bership of the Tariff Commission from 


an industry in another country,” he as-| 


been a shift, too, of business from Cana- | 


“From the beginning, I should say,” | 


six to seven, but opposed a seven-year | 
term of office. The even number of 
commissioners has heen a reason for de- 
lay in passing on applications, he said.’ 
He thought each President on going into 
office should have power to appoint at 
least a majority of the commissioners 
in order to insure harmony between the 
commission and the President. The 
cost-of-production rule has not worked 
well, he said, advising that, if retained, 
|the gauge of it should not be the prin- 
cipal competing country as in the pres- 
ent law. The principal competing coun- 
try may not be the source of the most 
harmful competition, he said. This was 
shown, he said, in the matter of butter, 
Denmark being the source of the most 
imports and New Zealand of the most 
destructive competition. He thought dif- 
ferences ir competitive conditions a bet- 
|ter rule. Intensity of sales pressure is 
often of more importance than costs and 
prices in competition, he said. He ad- 
vised that the degree of possible flexi- 
bility be increased from 50 to 75 per 
cent. He did not think the President 
should be permitted to change bases of 
valuation. This power is intended to be 
exercised, he said, in changing rates in- 
directly and he thought all rate changes 
should be direct, in terms of. the rates 
themselves. Other industries have 20) 
times as many ad valorem rates as apply 
to agricultural products and, as changes 
could be made through valuation in ad 
valorem rates only, a great advantage 
would be possessed by nonagricultural | 
industries. 


Asks 72-hour Period 
For Making Entries 


F. L. Kraemer, of New York, speaking 
for the New York Customs Brokers As- 
sociation, urged that 72 hours following 
arrival of a vessel be allowed for making 
entry of imported merchandise. Appli- | 
cation of the rule to duty-free merchan- 
dise only would be satisfactory, he said. 

He asked that section 56% allow more 
than one day for removing merchandise 
from Government warehouses. The time 
should be at least 72. hours, he said. 

The witness recommended that quali- 
fications be required of persons asking 
for licenses as customhouse brokers and 
that there be a right of appeal from de- 
cisions of the Secretary of.the Treasury 
as to licenses. 

James T. Gerry, speaking for the 
American Smelting & Refining Company, 
asked that provisions of paragraph 312 
be harmonized with those in section 392 
regarding duties on wecovered metals. 

Speaking for border brokers, he said 
that for many years the Treasury has 
permitted entry of goods across the bor- 
der on nonnegotiable bills of lading. A 
House bill amendment would require that 
brokers expediting these entries shall be 
responsible for additional duties, he said, 
in asking that present practice be con- 
tinued. 


Refers to Investments 


In Bonded Mills 


Frank J. Henry, of Buffalo, N. Y.,| 
speaking for 
Company, declared that the chief ques- 
tion is whether flour shall be exported 
from American or Canadian _ mills. 
Milling in bond is in accord with a trade 
improvement principle long in vogue, he 
said., 

He stated that investments in bonded 








[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Improved Methods Sought 
To Eradicate Cut Worm 


The Canadian Entomological Service, 
in an attempt to eradicate the cut worm, 
is developing a spore producing fungus 
growth, according to a report from Vice 
Consul Frederick C. Johnson made public 
on July 17 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

At his laboratory ir. Fredericton, R. P. 
Gorham of the Dominion Entomological 
Service, has been experimenting on the 
eradication of the cut worm which is 
| prevalent in many agricultural areas of 
New Brunswick, and which is a pest 
very destructive to field crops. 

Mr. Gorham has. been developing a 
disease spore producing a fungus growth 
which has proven effective in laboratory 
tests, but he states that he has not ap- 
plied it to infected areas, so that the 
efficacy of his discovery has yet to be 
proved. 

Should this discovery of Mr. Gorham’s 
prove successful, it will have an advan- 
tage over poisionous substances now 
used to eradicate cut worms, as some 
poisons exterminate ‘cut worms but are 
injurious to crops and domestic animals. 


Deaths in Railway Accidents 
Were Reduced Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
In 1927 there were 286 killed in train 
accidents and in 1926 there were 360. 

Only 16 passengers were killed in train 
accidents, according to the Commission’s 
statistical summary, while 67 passengers 
were killed ih train-segvice accidents. 
Those killed in train accidents also in- 
clude 138 employes on duty, 5 not on 
duty, 17 persons carried under contract, 
anc 71 “other no.trespassers.” 

“The 1928 passenger fatalities,” the 
report says, “were 35 per cent below the 
average of tke five-year period 1923 
to 1927.” 

_The total number of persons killed in 
train and train-service accidents av- 
eraged 3.61 per miltion locomotive-miles, 
as compared with 3.67 in 1927 and 3.63 
in 1926. ‘ 

A total of 2,496 persons were killed 
jand 6,573 injured in highway grade- 
crossing accidents, 
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Large Tract Is Set Aside 
As Potash Bearing Land 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| watering places withdrawn by Executive 
order. 

On the basis of new prospecting de- 
velopments nearly 2,000,000 acres of 
land in New Mexico were included in 
potash withdrawal. More than 90,000 
|acres in Arizona, previously included in 
| petroleum withdrawal, were restored to 
jentry. More than 5,000 acres of land 
|in Montana and Wyoming, classified as 
| valuable coal land, were included in coal 
reserve for the use.of the United States. 





Secretary of Commerce and 
Representatives of Busi- 
ness Discuss Scope of 
Enumeration. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


summarized above from the point of | 


view of those who produce commodities, 
i, e., from the point of view of their 
use for establishing market possibilities 
and sales quotas both by groups of pro- 
ducers or by individual producers. 
Much of the demand for a census of 
distribution comes from _ producing 
groups such as manufacturers, sales and 


advertising organizations who seek to| 


use the distribution statistics to advance 
the economical distribution of their par- 
ticular commodities, both raw materials 
and manufactured products.. This ob- 
jective also includes a consideration of 


the distribution of goods from manufac- | 


turer to manufacturer and a consid- 
eration of the problems of a census of 
— of manufactured commodi- 
jes. 


4.—The consideration of the use of dis- ; 


tribution statistics by trade association 
groups representing wholesale, retail 
and service outlets who seek to analyze 
the relation between their volume and 
the volume of other commodities or be- 
tween the sectional demands as exist 
within the distribution of one class of 
commodities. 

There has grown in increasing volume 
broad problems of competition between 
industries, one commodity competing 
with another for the consumer’s dollar. 
There is basic need for considering there- 


for relative present sales in lines of com- | 


modities on the part of the distributor 
of those commodities as well as on the 
part of the producer. If practicable, a 
distribution census should be projected 
which would allow totals to be classified 
in a way to produce comparative figures 
of thi§ sort. 
Corporative Statistics. 

5.—The use of the statistics by the 
individual distributor or producer who 
seeks to make comparison between his 
own volume of business and the volume 


of business of his group either -consid-| 


ered nationally or, in the case of the 
retailer, locally. 

It is obvious that the average busi- 
ness man would like to see a census 
of. distribution established this year 
which would enable him to make such 
comparisons. 

6.—There remains the public value of 
the assembly of such statistics as are 
proposed whereby social or economic 
groups having as their objective studies 
in living costs or housing costs, living 
and standards, etc., would seek to find 
in these statistics totals for compari- 
son which they could put to broad public 
use. — 

William M. Steuart, Director of ‘the 
Census Bureau, emphasized the fact that 
the census of distribution was not a 
survey but an enumeration. He pointed 
out that the Enabling Act did not define 
just how the information was to be col- 
lected, saying that the Bureau of the 


for only too glad to have the advice and 
suggestions of such a large number of 
men representing business groups and 
others who were familiar with the tre- 
mendous scope of the undertaking. 

He said that one very important assist- 
ance which the committee could render 
would be to establish a unit of enumera- 
tion. He pointed out the importance of 
distinguishing between producers and 
distributors and said he would welcome 
the most detailed suggestions in connec- 
tion with the drawing up of schedules for 
the use of the census enumerators which 
would bring forth at least the major 
facts to the best advantage of all con- 
cerned, 

In a brief talk, Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, referred 
to the importance of the time element in 
compiling and making the results public, 


declaring that in his opinion the best re- | 


sults would come from simple and ef- 
fective questionnaires rather than very 
large and complicated lists of questions. 

He expressed the opinion that one of 
the major issues was to have the busi- 
ness interests concerned thoroughly 
understand the beneficial aspects of the 
cooperation which would be requested 
from them, advancing the hope that the 
enumerators would be well received under 
the guarantee that the information given 
would be held in the strictest confidence 
by the government as to individual re- 
turns, 

No Penalties Provided. 

He said he was particularly anxious to 
assure suspicious and timid business men 
that there was no danger of jail sen- 
tences or income-tax penalties in coop- 
erating With the Census Bureau. 

During the morning session which was 
devoted almost exclusively to retail out- 
lets there was much discussion with re- 
gard to the scope of the census and the 
type and size of business establishments 
to be covered; some members of the com- 
mittee being of the opinion that too ex- 


tensive coverage might defeat the pur- | 


pose of the census. The following reso- 
lution was approved: 


“Resolved that in the opinion of this | 


committee the census of distribution in 
covering retail trade should include 


mercantile establishments which are en- | 


gaged primarily in the purchase and 
sale of commodities and in similar es- 
tablishments which may be operated 
by manufacturers but it should not in- 
clude service establishments.” 


There was also considerable discus- 
sion dealing with the rather vague defi- 
nition of the word “distribution,” lead- 
ing to the adoption of the formal sug- 


gestion: “We refer to the attention of |' 
|the committee the name of this census 
| with special reference to the difficulty 
jin the name “distribution.” 


During the 
course of the debate it was suggested 
that a title such as “Census of Mer- 
chandising Distribution” might be more 
appropriate and better understood. 


In connection with discussions relating 


to possible limitations in the field to be | 


covered, one member referred to the 
butter and egg business, saying that it 
would be a simple matter, he thought, 


to get practically complete returns from | 


permanently established businesses of 
this type but if extended to roadside 
stands, which he said sometimes seli 
products other than those produced on 
their farms, it would be an extremely 
difficult matter in his opinion to obtain 
complete statistics. He urged that the 
committee keep away from what he de- 
scribed as “vague borderland cases.” 
“Keep away from the fence,” he’ sug- 


, 


LY 18, 1929 


The President's Day | 


at the Executive Offices 
July 17, 1929. 


10 a. m.—Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, called to pay his respects. 
11 a. m—Wallace Townsend, of Little 


| Subject of confer- 


| Rock, Ark., called. 
ence not announced. 

11:15 a. m—J. R. Gordon, of New 
York, called to discuss shipping mat- 
ters with the President. 

11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Ellis Yost, Wash- 
ington representative of the W. C. T. U., 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
| nounced. 

12 m.—Representative Moore (Dem.), 
of Fairfax, Va., and a delegation of mem- 
bers of the Isaac Walton League of 
America called to present the President 
|with a fly rod and reel as a token of 
jesteem and gratitude for the impetus 
given by the President to outdoor sports, 
particularly fishing. , 

12:15 p. m.—The Chilean Ambassador, 
Don Carlos G. Davila, called to present 
General Diaz, Commander of the Chilean 
Army. 

12:20 p. m.—The American Minister 
to Honduras, George T. Summerlin, 
called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Colonel John Thomas 
Taylor, of the American Legion, called 
to invite 
convention of the Leg‘on to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., from September 30 to 
| October .4, inclusive. 

12:45 p. m.—The American Minister 
to Panama, John G. South, called to pay 
his respects. 

Remainder of day—-Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in 
correspondence. 





| gested and try to “operate a little more 
'in the middle of the field.” He pointed 
{to the gradual improvement in various 
}census undertakings over a long period 
| of years, and said he would be quite sat- 
lisfied if a fairly reasonable state could 
|be made at this time with the thought 
that it might require succeeding censuses 
lof distribution to completely bridge the 


p. 
Use of Mails Suggested. 

In connection with some of the physi- 
| eal difficulties involved in taking the cen- 
| sus of distribution Mr. Steuart, Census 
| Bureau Director, explained that he was 
|of the opinion that a good percentage 
{of the work could be carried on in co- 
joperation with business groups and 


;chambers of commerce by mail supple- | 


|mented by telephone calls. 


'ference read: 


|schedule be secured from such establish- 
| ments; and that schedules requiring some 
| statements of sales by committees or 
committee groups be secured only from 
mercantile establishments having annual 


sales over a volume to be later estab- | 


|lished by joint action of this committee 
|and Bureau of Census officials.” 


| A fourth resolution which was adopted | 


|read: “That no specification of export 


|or import be made as a part of the} 


| census. 
| During the course of the debate the 
question of restaurants was considered 
from the standpoint of their importance 
as food distributors. In considering how 
much detail might be practicabie push- 
earts and hucksters were also mentioned. 
Executive Committee Suggested. 
It was recommended during the course 


the Washington-Crosby | Census and the Department were there-|0f, the meeting that an executive com- 


| mittee be appointed to consider the im- 
| portant recommendations which devel- 
oped at today’s session and to act in an 
| advisory capacity to the Census Bureau 
and to the parent committee in guiding 
the work to a successful conclusion. 

| The conference adjourned at 1 o’clock 
j}agreeing to reconvene at 1:45 o’clock 
| with the idea of discussing statistics re- 
lating to wholesale establishments and 
possibly also the subject of raw mate- 
| rial purchases. 

Among those present were: 

F. M. Feiker, Managing Director, As- 
| sociated Business Papers, Inc., 52 Van- 
| derbilt Avenue, New York, 

Dr. F. M. Surface, Assistant Director, 
| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
| merce, Washington, D. C. 

Sydney Anderson, President, Millers’ 
| National Federation, Rooms 616-618 
| Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

| Dr. L. K. Weld, H. K. McKann Com- 
| pany, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Professor of 
| Marketing, Graduate School of Business 
| Administration, Harvard University, 
| Boston. _ 
W. E. Freeland, Freeland and War- 
|ren, Inc., 605 Statler Building, Boston. 

William Boyd Craig, Oomestic Dis- 
tribution Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

William Nelson Taft, Editor, Retail 
Longin, 1346 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. : 

C. J. Whipple, President,- Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett Co., 211 East North 
Water St., Chicago. 

Henry S. Dennison, President, 
| Dennison Manufacturing 
Farmingham, Mass. 

Paul T. Crerington, J. Walter Thomp- 


————————— 
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west 
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Transcontinental Air 
Transport* with the ut- 
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year’s time and millions of 
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complete TAT ground 
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¢ in the air. 





For detailed information, 
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authorized travel bureaux. 
% 4 private carner 


Kingman, Ariz. 
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the President to the annual | 


answering mail | 


A third resolution adopted by the con- 
“That enumeration be | 
j|made of every discoverable mercantile | 
}establishment and a simple and short | 
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INDEX 
Transfer of Trophies 


For Unknown Soldier 
At Arlington Planned 


Memorials Will Be Placed 
In Amphitheater, War 
Department An- 
nounces. 


Five cases of trophies and memorials 
| mainly pertaining to the Unknown 
|Soldier now in the Arlington Mansion, 
| Arlington National Cemetery, will be 
transferred to the Memorial Amphithea- 
|ter at Arlington, according to an an- 
;nouncement by the Department of War. 
|The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Colo- 
nel Patrick J. Hurley, has approved the 
recommendation of the Acting Quarter- 
master General, Brigadier General H. F. 
| Rethers, that five cases of trophies and 
|memorials, now in the Arlington Man- 
sion, Arlington National Cemetery, be re- 
| moved to the Memorial Amphitheater. 
The majority of these trophies and 
ymemorials pertain to the Unknown Sol- 


| ganizations. Some are of international 


| York. 

E, M. West, Dodd and West, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. 

F. A. Gosnell, Brumback Realty Com- 
pany, ?7 Wilson Blvd., Clarendon, Va. 


The National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 915-935 Meyer-Kiser Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis Ind. 

Harold Young, Washington Branch 
Office of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Elmer A. Weden, Controllers Con- 
gress, National Retail Dry Goods As- 
= 285 West 34th Street, New 

ork. 


jdier and were presented by various or- | 


}son Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New | 


Herbert P. Sheets, Managing Director, | 
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| significance and include the certificates 
and diplomas which accompanied medals 
and crosses presented by other nations. 
The latter are in the room on the first 
floor of the Amphitheater ee the 
memorials to the Unknown Soldier. How- 
ever, it is not contemplated placing the 
certificates. and diplomas and the other 
memorials, now in the Arlington Man- 
sion, in this room but in two rooms on 
the second floor for which there is now 
no use but which are suitable for this 
purpose. 

Another room in the Amphithea- 
ter will be fiitted up for use when re- 
quired. ; 

A list of the trophies which will be 
moved to the Amphitheater is as follows: 

One book containing names of Spanish- 
War men who lost their lives in battle. 
This was presented by the National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames of America. 

Diploma of award of Medaglia d’oree 
di Valore Militare to the American Un- 
known Soldier, presented by the King of 
Italy. 

Certificate accompanying the award of 
the Croix de Guerre (with Palm) of Bel- 
gium to the Unknown Soldier of Amer- 
ica (Royaume De Belgique). 

Bronze Owl Insignia to Unknown Sol- 
| dier—from National League of American 
| Pen Women. J 

Insignia of National Society of D. 
A. R. 

Citation to accompany the Czechoslo- 
| vakian War Cross for the Unknown Sol- 
dier—from Czechoslovakia. 

Telegram from the King of England 
on the occasion of the entombment of 
| the Unknown Soldier. 

Bronze tablet from Kiwanis Club—In 
/honor of those who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice. 

Shield from National American War 
| Mothers placed on the Tomb of the Un- 
| known Soldier, Mothers’ Day, 1928. 
Bronze tablet presented by National 
| Auxiliary U. S. Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, to the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
| dier, 1928. 

| Bronze placque. Insignia Women’s 
| Overseas Service League, placed on the 
| Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

| National Society, D. A. R. Insignia 
| presented to the Unknown Soldier. 

| Book containing autographs of Guard 
‘of Honor over victims of Maine. 


| 
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to Boston! 


4% hours 
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to Boston 


De Luxe 


Board The Senator in Wash- 
ington at 12:30 P. M.—in time 
for an appetizing lunch — 
you’re in Boston a few hours 
after dinner (10:05 P, M.). 
Three Pennsylvania trains 
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through service from Wash- 
ington to Boston — and this 
new flyer is fastest of them all! 
Luxurious, too!. . latest type 
parlor, cars—observation car 


—clubcar—unexcelled dining 


service. 


Two other through trains daily 


leave at equally convenient 
hours: 

Colonial Express — Leaves 
Washington 8:15 A. M. — Ar- 
rives Boston 7:20 P. M. 

Federal Express — Leaves 
Washington 8:00 P. M. — Ar- 
rives Boston 7:30 A. M. 


THE SENATOR 


To Boston 

Ly. Washington..... ..12:30 P. M. 
Baltimore......... 1:22 “ 

West Phila...:..... 3:08 

North Phila. ...... 3:18 
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Ar. 


Return 

Ly. Boston......,.. ah 
Providence 
New Haven 


North Phila. ..,,... 6:13 
West Phila........ .6:23 
Baltimore.......... 8:07 
Washington........ 9:05 


Ar. 
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Agriculture 


‘Prices for Grains 
And Potatoes Move 
Upward for Week 


Review of Agricultural Mar- 
kets Shows Lower Values 
For Hay, Vegetables, 
And Butter. 


e@ Changes in the mid-July market for 
agricultural products were moderate and 
there was no strong trend up or down, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 
July 17. Midsummer dullness ruled in} 
livestock and animal products, and cot- 
ton was quiet without much change 
Grain and feed followed mainly the crop 
news, with upward tendency, but hay 
declined under good harvest conditions. 
Most vegetables continued in liberal car- 
lot supply. *High potato prices con- 
trasted with market “conditions a year) 
ago. The full text of the statement fol- | 
lows: . 
The grain market continued unsettled | 
in mid-July. Lower estimates for the} 
domestic winter-wheat crop, together | 
with reports of serious drought damage 
to spring wheat in the United States and 
Canada, were strengthening forces in| 
wheat. The lighter crop may nearly off- | 
set the increase in carryover of old) 
wheat, and supplies for the coming sea-| 
son may be but little larger than last} 
year. Weather and insect damage in| 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Colo- | 
rado have reduced the hard-winter-wheat | 

crop to around 339,000,000 bushels. 
Oats Crop Is Smaller. | 


The oats market held generally steady, | 
with but little change in prices. The 
reported condition indicates a crop about | 

* 200,000,000 bushels less than last year.| 

The barley market was also steady. | 
Feedstuffs continued firm, largely as a} 
result of a fair demand for the small | 
offerings, and prices generally advanced 
at most markets. Hay markets were 
irregularly lower, with prices at some 
markets declining toward a new-crop | 
basis, while others held steady with lighi 
receipts in fair demand. 

Cattle markets were dull in mid-July, | 
without much net change. Extreme top} 
on fed steers was $16.50. Long yearlings | 
sold up to $16.25 and light steers of the; 
same kind made $16.35. Indefference was | 
manifested in the stocker and feeder 
cattle trade. | 

Top price of $12.30 was paid in Chi-| 
eago hog market for desirable 180-200) 
pound kinds. The percentage of packing | 
sows showed some increase, but prices} 
advanced in line with butcher-hog values, 
current prices on desirable sows proving 
attractive to killers. 

Demand in the Chicago lamb market 
was active, without much change in 
prices. More Washington and Oregon 
lambs were included in the run, but the 
supply from Idaho was meager. Quict| 
wool markets prevailed, with but slight 
change in prices. ~ 

Butter Prices Decline. + 

During mid-July, price changes in but- 
ter, while few, were towards lower levels. | 
Arrivals of butter were comparatively 
large for this seasop of the year, being 
considerably in excess of that required | 
to supply consumptive needs. The ex- | 
cess continued to go into storage, thus | 
indicating the surplus over that of a year 
ago. There are operators who feel that | 

, the holdings of butter are too large to 
be easily disposed of at a price which 
will show a profit. 

The make of butter has kept up re- 
markably well for this season of the | 
year. Pastures over most of the heavier 
producing sections have been quite satis. 
factory, although in some quarters 
drought and hot weather have curtailed 
the growth. Low prices and unsettled | 
cheese markets haye caused the diver- 
sion of considerable milk from cheese | 
into butter which in a measure accounts | 

for the maintenance of the compartively 
heavy make of butter in some sections. | 

The slightly higher prices of mid-July | 
on best grades of eggs had some tend- 
ency to check the demand. Some re- 
ceipts are running very poor in quality 
and these have been forced to lower} 
levels. Roasting chickens find ready sale 
at top prices. Fowl are in lighter supply 
with advancing prices. 

Potato Market is Strong. 

The Chicago carlot potato market was | 
strong on good Oklahoma and Arkansas | 
Triumphs at $3.40-$3.60 sacked per 100 | 
pounds. The shipping season has opened | 
in Colorado, Idaho, and Washington. 
First shipments from the Kaw Valley 
returned $2.50 per 100-pound sack, but | 
general quality of stock in that State is 
none too good. : 

Melons started moving from North 
Carolina and Arkansas. Large fresh | 
stock was in good demand at South-| 
eastern shipping points and prices gen- | 
erally advanced. The rather heavy ar-| 
rivals of cantaloupes were depressing the | 
market, and sales were made at a lower 
level in California and in consuming | 
centers. | 

Local estimates on peaches indicate | 
only about 5,000 or 5,500 cars to be| 
moved from Georgia this season, and the | 
movement will soon be ended. Consid- 
erable lettuce of ordinary quality was | 
moving from central California and the | 
market there went lower, | 





Assistance to Be Given 
To Aircraft Exporters | 


[Continued from Page 1.j | 
sulates throughout the world, the poten- | 
tialities of export markets for American 
aeronautic products will be ascertained, | 
and data concerning the activities of | 
foreign makers, the rates and operating | 
results of air-line schedules in other 
countries, their airports traffic regula- 
tions, and aviation insurance will be 
collected and compiled. The division will 
cooperate. closely with the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department under As-| 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, William 
P. MacCracken, Jr. 

The Division will be divided into sec- 
tions. The Trade Section, headed by 
Fowler W. Barker, will deal primarily 
with the most effective trade methods | 
in building up markets and avoiding dis- | 
tribution wastes. Mr. Barker was on 
the staff of the International Aero- 
nautics Conference, and has had experi- 
ence as a pilot and in saleswork in the! 
aeronautics industry. Another section, 
of which Brower V. York is chief, will 
compile and disseminate information, 
relative to the activities in aeronautics 
in other countries. Courts D. Rea has 
been appointed to assist Mr. Barker in 
the tri promotive work, | 


| this period of the year. 


| Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce 
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Increase Is Deadioned | 
In Crop of Flaxseed 


Larger Acreage Than in 1928) 
Shown in July 1 Estimates. | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
two years during the beginning of June, | 
price was somewhat lower than the past | 
but rose during the month until it at-| 


| tained a level about equal to that of 1927 | 


and 1928. The high level of prices in| 
Minneapolis increased the margin of the! 
Minneapolis price: over that of Buenos | 
Aires to an average of 81 cents per| 
bushel, which is a very wide margin for | 
The margin of | 
the Minneapolis price over that of Win- | 
nipeg was slightly below that of last! 
June. 

Flaxseed stocks in commercial centers 
reporting to the governments of the| 
United States and Canada on June 29 
were 1,590,000 bushels below those re- 
ported at the corresponding time in 1928, 
and 2,569,000 bushels below those of 
1927. Stocks reported for the United 
States were 434,000 bushels compared 
with 781,000 bushels in 1928, and 1,445,- 
000 bushels in 1927. Stocks in store in 
the Western Grain Inspection Division 
of Canada were 547,000 bushels com- 
pared with 1,790,000 bushels in 1928, 
and 2,105,000 bushels in 1927. 

Imports of flaxseed into the United 
States continued large during May and 
although the total of 2,518,000 busheis 
was somewhat below that of April, it| 
was above the May imports of the past 
four years. Imports into the United 
Kingdom were slightly above thdse of 
April, but were below the imports for 
May, 1928, Total imports into the United 
Kingdom from September 1 to May 81 
were 9,951,000 bushels compared with 
11,021,000 bushels imported during the 
same period last season. Imports into 
four continental European countries 
from September 1 to April 30 were 33,- 
309,000 bushels, or just slightly above the 
33,131,000 bushels imported by the same 
countries during the same months of the 
previous season. Exports from Argen- 
tina from the beginning of the Argen- 
tine season on January 1 through the 
week ended June 22 were 47,919,000 
bushels compared with 42.009,000. bushels 
during the same period last year. Ex- 
ports from India during the present sea- 
son beginning April 1 have been below 
those of last season. , 

Figures on acreage and production of 
flaxseed for the past season are now 
available for all important countries 
and an estimated world total may be 
considered for use with the 1929 esti- 
mates now being received. 

The acreage sown to flaxseed in 27 
countries reportig for 1928 was 19,392,- 
000 acres compared with 19,396,000 
acres reported by the same countries} 
in 1927, Since these countries ac- 
counted for 99.8 per cent of the esti- 





mated world total for 1927, it is evident 
that unless revisions are reported for 
the important producing countries the 
world total acreage for 1928 was about 


| equal to that of 1927. 
The production of flaxseed in 1928|C. Dwig 


lof the Bureau of Animal Industry are: 


V. V. Parr, in charge of beef cattle in- 
vestigations in cooperation with western 
range States; D. A. Spencer, in charge 
of phowe and goat investigations; Dr. 

t Marsh, the department’s prin- 


was 4.6 per cent below that of 1927.|cipal authority on stock poisoning by 


| The crop of Argentina amounted to 83,- 
| 000,000 bushels compared with 79,444,000 
| bushels in 1927, and was a record crop 
| for the country. 


The increase was not 
sufficient to balance decreases in North- 


ern Hemisphere countries, however, and|ing in charge of range research; and C. | wide. 
the total production in 20 countries|L. Forsling, director of the Great Basin | 


which provide over 99 per cent of the 
world total was 151,332,000 bushels com- 


pared with 158,617,000 busheds in 1927. | 
er teern 


Grazing Problems 
To Be Investigated 


| Livestock Research Planned by 


Federal Farm Specialists. 


Appointment of a special committee 
of specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture to consider range livestock prob- 
lems and research, was announced July 


17 by the Director of Scientific Work, | 


Dr. A. F. Woods, Department of Agri- 
culture. The full text of Dr. Woods’ 


| statement follows: 


Important questions are arising re- 


| garding the work of the department in| 
This com- | 


range livestock production. 
mittee will review all projects bearing 


!on the subject and will present a ‘pro- 
|gram for the cooperating bureaus. 
A considerable proportion of land in} 


forest reservations, including that re- 
served for water-shed protection, is valu- 
able range land, and if properly pro- 
tected from erosion and overgrazing it 
becomes a valuable source of range for 
western livestock producers. This work 
is under the Forest Service, with the 
cooperation of various bureaus, from the 
standpoint of range vegetation beneficial 
and harmful. 

Proper means of preventing erosion 
through control of runoff, involving the 
Division of Agricultural Engineering, 
and the study of stock poisoning by 
plants calling for cooperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, are among 
the questions needing special considera- 
tion. 

Similar problems arise in the control 
of unappropriated public lands not now 
carefully controlled in these respects, 
and also on privately-owned lands, al- 
together constituting a problem of great 
importance to animal industry, to the 
Forest Service, and to others interested 
in the programs for western agricul- 
tural development. It is to consider all 
these questions, to develop a proper 
policy of land use, and to promote ef- 


|fective cooperation by all branches of 


the Department of Agriculture, that this 


|}committee has been appointed. 


E. W. Sheets, chief of the animal hus- 


bandry division, will serve as chairman | is now only half as great as is needed| in 1928, and prices have had a tendency 


| plants; Dr. C. D. Lowe, extension spe- 


|cialist in animal husbandry; and W, H. 
| Black, in charge of beef cattle investiga- 


| tion. : 2 
|. William R, Chapline, inspector of graz- 


|Experiment Station, Ogden, Utah, will 
|represent the Forest Service, 

Bureau of Plant Industry representa- 
| tives are: E. C. Chilgott, in charge of 
|Dry Land Agriculture; John M. Ste- 
| phens, supervisor of the northern group 
{of field stations, with headquarters at 
| Mandan, N. Dak.; and Johnson T, Sarvis, 
| associate agronomist at Mandan. 

| The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
| representatives are: Dr. C. L. Harlan, 
| senior statistician, crop and livestock re- 
ports; C. G, Randell, agricultural econo- 
| mist, specializing in economic coopera- 
jtion; J. K. Wallace, market specialist 
| in livestock standardization; and H. N. 


| Homes, market specialist at Omaha, 
| Nebr. 


Increase in Demand 
| For Horses Foreseen 


| Prices of Animals Advance in 
The Last Two Years. 


An increased demand and good prices 
| for well-bred horses and mules, especially 
|during the next few years, are forecast 
by J. O. Williams and S. R. Speelman, 
horse specialists of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. A report on the horse-breeding 
situation, just made public by these Gov- 
ernment specialists, gives the basis for 
their opinions and contains much prac- 
tical information for breeders of light 
horses and work stock, it was explained, 
Full text of the statement, issued July 
16, follows: 

According to information received 
from 24 States having enrollment laws 
for stallions, jacks, or both, approxi- 
|mately 82 per cent of all stallions licensed 
in 1928 were pyrebred, while 60.5 per 
jcent of the jacks enrolled were in the 
|same class. These figures show a gain 
over former years and are an encourag~ 
ing feature of the report. There has 
been, however, a continued annual de- 
crease in the total number of stallions 
and jacks licensed fo public service in 
the 24 States. 
| A reduction in the equine population 
|of ‘the country has also occurred; 
during the calendar year 1928, the 
decline amounted to about 500,000 
horses ana 85,000 mules. The authors of 
| the report estimate that colt production 





Crop Conditions 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS ’ 


Sorte. 


_ Temperatures averaged close to normal 
in most sections of the country and rains 


were light to moderate in amount during 


the past week, the Weather Bureau 
stated July 17 in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. The ‘full 
text of the Bureau’s statement follows: 

Rainfall during the week was mostly of 
a local character and light to moderate 
in amount, but at the same time showers 
were rather frequent in some sections, 
especially in much of the Ohio: Valley. 
Early in the week good rains occurred 
in parts of the far Southwest, including 
extreme western Texas and sections of 
New Mexico and Arizona, and at the 
same time locally heavy showers were 
reported in the southern Plains area, 
and later in the Northwest and upper 
Mississippi Valley. Early in the period 
there was a reaction to considerably 
warmer weather in the far Northwest, 
and about the middle higher temperatures 
prevailed in the interior, but the latter 
part was cooler in Central and Northern 
States east of the Great Plains. 

Temperature averaged close to normal 
in all sections of the country, except 
that plus departures were rather large 
in the west-central Great Plains and parts 
ofthe far Northwest, while the week was 
about 3 degrees cooler than normal in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. Elsewhere 
the weekly mean temperature ranged 
generally from 1 degree or 2 degrees 
below normal to 1 degree or 2 degrees 
above. Maximum temperatures of 100 
degrees, or higher, were reported from 
north-central Nebraska and southern 
Arizona, while maxima of 98 degrees oc- 
curred at a number of stations in the 
Great Plains section. : 

The weekly rainfall was moderate to 
rather heavy in most places from Ten- 
nessee and the southern Appalachian 
Mountains northward; also in parts of 
the upper Mississippi Valley and locally 
in the Great Plains. Most of the latter 
area, however, had light rainfall, and 
the amounts were scanty to only mod- 
erate elsewhere, except in parts of the 
far Southwest. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the week was practically rainless. 


| Far Northwest Area 
| Still Lacks Moisture 


Showers brought some relief to limited 
areas of the dry Northwest, especially 
in South Dakota, but the most of this 
| section had little or no rain and unfav- 
orable droughty conditions continued, 
particularly in much of North Dakota, 
Montana, and the central and northern 
Rocky Mountain States. 
Mississippi Valley well-distributed rains 
in substantial amounts occurred, and the 
cooler weather the latter part of the week 
was favorable for spring oags, while 
good growing weather. prevailed from 
the Ohio Valley northward, except in 
some central valley sections where addi- 
tional rains were unfavorable, especially 
on lowlands. 

In the middle and north Atlantic areas 
conditions were fairly favorable, on the 
whole, but grass lands and many cul- 
tivated crops need rain locally, though 
temperature conditions were mostly fav- 
lorable. Throughout the South the week 
was generally favorable, except for too 
much rain locally in Atlantic sections, 
and a need of moisture on some uplands 
in the east Gulf area and in northern 
Louisiana and southern Arkansas. 

Pr&ctically no, rain occurred in Okla- 
thoma and the ‘northern half 9f Texas 
which, with favorable temperatures and 


week in this area. Showers\ were help- 
|ful in the far Southwest, but more rain 
|ments on the situaton are the follow-/|is needed in a great many places, while 
| ing: ranges are becoming very dry in most 
> lof the Great Basin. Cooler weather was 


Prices of Horses Are Higher. |helpful to citrus in southern California, 
Prices of horses have risen during the 


last two years, the rise being most pro- | 
nounced in the Corn Belt and in States 


present level. @mong other salient com- 


there was some interruption to harvest 
2: ere ee by frequent rains, but conditions were 
jeast of the Mississippi River. |somewhat better than last week, while 
Draft horses with size and quality dre | elsewhere harvesting and threshing made 
in strong demand .at good prices, and | fairly good progress, 
the demand for saddle horses is nation- | Small Grains.—Winter wheat harvest 
has become general north to’ the Lake 
region and Nebraska, with favorable 
weather in western sections, but variable 
jin eastern. 
was interrupted in many places by rains, 


Saddle horses and polo mounts are 
probably bringing higher prices now 
than at any time in history. 

Producers of work stock, doubtful of 





and mules, have been hesitant in resum-|wheat in shock, but fair advance was 
ing breeding operations. This has re-| made generally; threshing has begun in 
sulted in a present shortage of g00d|the lower valley areas. In the trans- 
work animals, and the scarcity prob-| Mississippi States considerable wheat 
ably will be more acute within the next | was beaten down by wind and rain. in 
few years. | 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PuBLisHeD WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


In the upper | 


| abundant sunshine, made a good growing | 


In the northeastern Winter Wheat Belt |. -tures were still largely in satisfac- 


In the Ohio Valley cutting | 


a recurrence in the demand for‘horses|with some reports of local damage to | 
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Wheat Harvesting in West Is General 
And Weather Favors Growth of Corn 


Temperatures Average Close to Normal With Light to 
Moderate Rains, Says Weather Bureau. 


Iowa, but harvest is mostly finished in 
the southern half; cutting is completed 
in Missouri, with threshing under way. In 
the Great Plains favorable weather pre- 
vailed and good advance was made gen- 
erally, except in parts of Kansas; thresh- 
ing has started in Nebraska. Winter 
wheat deteriorated in Montana, due to 
continued dryness, but elsewhere in. the 
West satisfactory advance was made, . 
with harvest beginning in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Spring wheat continued to need rain 
badly in the northern part of the belt, 
with further deterioration noted in North 
Dakota and Montana; some fields in the 
latter State are beyond recovery, and 
early wheat is ripening too rapidly in 
the former. Moderate to heavy rains 
in South Dakota, except in a few local 
areas, were very helpful; early fields are 
being harvested. Condition and progress 
were mostly fair in Minnesota, though in 
some dry central and western parts the 
crop deteriorated and is in poor to very 
poor condition, with some fields plowed 
under; spring wheat is filling well and 
beginning to turn in Wisconsin. Oats 
are filling to the northern border States 
and harvest has begun north to Penn- 
sylvania and South Dakota; some were 
blown down in Iowa, but rains were of 
much benefit in South Dakota. Rye and 
barley harvests have begun in South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Early flax is in 
bloom or boll stage in North Dakota, but 
late-sown has deteriorated somewhat. 
Rice made excellent progress in Louis- 
iana, with the early crop heading, and 
grain sorghums are mostly good in 
Kansas. 


W eather Conditions Favorable 
For Growth of Corn 


Corn.—Another good corn-growing 
week was experienced rather generally 
in the principal producing sections. Tem- 
peratures were favorable, and moisture 
conditions mostly so. It continued too 
wet in parts of the Ohio Valley, espe- 
cially on lowlands, and excessive rains 
were harmful in a few local areas of the 
central and western belt, while rain is 
needed in western Kansas and more 
moisture would be beneficial in some 
places to the northward. Corn, grew 
rapidly, as a rule, in practically all sec- 
tions and, while the crop is still uneven, 
early fields are now tasseling to the north- 
ern border States. There are still com- 
plaints of considerable weediness in the 
eastern belt, but cultivation is now 
mostly fair. The bulk of the crop has 
been laid by in Iowa, while much is tas- 
seling in northern Illinois. en 

Cotton.—There was too much rain in 
some northeastern sections of the Cot- 
ton Belt, but elsewhere, except in very 
local areas, precipitation was mostly 
light to moderate in amount, though 
rather frequent in southern Texas. Tem- 
peratures were mostly near normal. On 
the whole, the week was favorable for 
the growth of cotton. There. was too 
much rain in northern North Carolina, on 
some lowlands of Florida, and in south- 
ern Louisiana and southern Texas, but, 
on the other hand, the warm, dry, sunny 
weather in the northwestern part of the 
belt was very helpful. * 

Reports from all States, except north- 
ern North Carolina, indicate that the 
weekly progress was good to excellent, 
although only fair advance was indi- 
cated in a few east Gulf districts where 
considerable shedding was reported. The 
crop, however, continues uneven, and 
there were complaints in south Texas 
of shedding and poor fruiting, with 
dampness favorable for weevil and pick, 
ing and ginning interrupted; late cotton 
is beginning to need rain in some west- 


|central and northwestern parts of the 


State. 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Meadows and 
tory condition east of the Mississippi 
River, but rain is beginning to be aot 
in some parts; moisture is also needed 
in many western sections.. Haying was 


|fvored in most areas, with only local 


interruption. Livestock continue to do 
well in practically all districts. 
Potatoes look well in most parts and 
truck was favored generally. It was 
locally too wet for tobacco, but the crop 
is in excellent condition in Kentucky. 
Sugar beets are in satisfactory condi- 


| tion, and sugar cane continued excellent 


in Louisiana. Citrus did well in Flor- 


|ida, except for some complaints of drop- 


ping; the cooler weather checked the 
drop in California. 





High-class stallions and jacks are not | 
only scarce but are also of high average 
age and will soon need to be replaced by 
younger animals, 

Prices of suitable replacement stock 
probably will be higher in the near 
future than at present. 


Care in Selection Urged. 

Mares as well as stallions and jacks 
should be selected with great care so as 
to assure offspring that will develop into| = 
sound animals of the desired type. 

The foregoing appraisal of the situa- 
tion is supported by comments from 
State officials closely in touch with 
horse and mule breeding in the principal 
producing areas. The report contains a 
summary of stgllion and’ jack enroll- 
ments by breeds for the calendar years 
1926, 1927, and 1928, data on horse im- 
portations, and a list of State and na- 
tional stallion registration board officials. 
The full report is available as a 12-page 
mimeographed pamphlet, which may be 
obtained by addressing the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Larger Supplies of Mutton 
Shown in Past Few Months 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
from that country have been larger so 
far this year than in 1928. 

The increase in domestic production 
of mytton and lamb in the United States 
for the past few years tends to decrease 
further the small quantities of the im- 
ported product consumed in the United 
States. Since the war this country has 
had an import balance in lamb and mut- 
ton. In pre-war years, exports pre- 
dominated. In Great Britain, imported 
lamb and mutton, largely from New 
Zealand, is in a more favorable position 
than a year ago to compete with other 
meats, including curad pork exported 
from the United States. Imports of 
Fmutton and lamb are slightly larger than 
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of the committee. Other representatives |to maintain our horse population at its to go below those of last year. 


RADIOGRAMS 


The modern weapon 
of Big Business 


Fie Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph 
office; to Hawaii, Japan and the Far East at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


R. C. A. Communications, Inc, 
Washington 


Boston San Francisco 





AuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COM MENT 


Are PreseENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNrTep States Daily 


‘Taxation 


‘ 


Adjustments Made 
In Assessments of 
Taxes in Five Cases 


Reductions Are Based on 
Foreign Levies, Deprecia- 
tion, Revised Valuations, 


And Other Factors. 


Adjustments in five cases of over- 
assessments of taxes have just been an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The full text of the Bureau’s an- 
n@uncement follows: ; 

Singer Manufacturing Co, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Overassessments of income taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1923, $6,873.51; 1924, $43,- 
827.66. 

A hearing was held July 12, 1928. of 
the overassessments, $25,969.47 is caused 
by adjustments to the reported valua- 
tions of inventories resulting in a de- 
crease in the closing inventory .in ex- 
cess of the decrease in the opening in- 
ventory for each of the above years. 
After thorough and extensive field ex- 
aminations of the taxpayer’s books of 
accounts and records, it is determined 
that the inventory valuations as reported 
were materially overstated. Revalua- 
tions have been made in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 203 and 205 
of the Revenue Acts of 1921 and i924 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under, and the opening inventory valu- 
ation for 1923 used in the present audit 
is the same as that used in the determi- 
nation of a deficiency in tax for the prior 
year. Appeals of F. N:; Johnson Com- 
pany, 2B. T. A. 256, and Ashtabula Bow 
Socket Company 2 B. T. A. 306. 

Credit Allowed For Taxes. 

Of the overassessment for 1924 the 
se of $20,150.63 is caused by the 
allowance of am increased credit for for- 
eign taxes paid, since after field investi- 
gation and careful consideration in the 
Bureau it is determined that the credit 
claimed in the return filed was under- 
stated. Section 238 of the Revenue Act 
"1924. Mead Cycle Company v. Com- 
missioner, 10 B. T. A. 887. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $4,571.07 is caused by in- 
creased deductions allowed for deprecia- 
tion, business expenses, and taxes for 
each of the above years, since after care- 
ful investigation it is determined that 
the deductions claimed on the returns 
were inadequate. Sections 234 of the 
Revenue Acts of. 1921 and 1924. Gard- 
ner Governor Company v. Commissioner, 
5 B. T. A. 70; Fidelity Trust Company 
v. Commissioner, 13 B, T, A. 0. 

Railway Over-assessed. 

Southern Pacific Company, New York. 
An overassessment of income and _ profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1917, $50,600.71. 

A hearing was held November 21, 
1928. Of the overassessment $30,564.15 
is due to the exclusion from income of 
the amounts of certain contributions re- 
ceived in connection with the construc- 
tion of spur tracks and similar items 
were erroneously added to the reported 
income in a prior atdit as a result of 
which a deficiency in tax was assessed. 
Great Northern Railway Company v. 
Commissioner,,8 B. T. A. 225. 
¢ The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $20,036.56 is caused by ad- 
ditions to the ‘previously adjusted in- 
vested capital of amounts representing 
excessive depreciation written off in prior 
years, and acerued income previously 
carried in a suspense account. Section 
207, Revenue Act of 1917; article 42, 
Regulations No. 41; Lockport Paper 
Company v. Commissioner, 6 B. T A. 
601; Appeal of National Grocery Com- 
pany, 1B. T. A. 688. 

Stock Values Revised. 

Eldridge R. Johnson, Camden, N. J. 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1927: $113,785.83. 

A hearing was held April 25, 1929. Of 
the overassessment $113,649.29 is caused 
by a redetermination of the amonnts 
of taxable profit derived from sales of 
capital stock during.the above year and 
the computation of the tax assessable 
against such income under the capital 
gain provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1926. As the result of field investiga- 
tions and careful consideration in the 
Bureau it is determined that the March 
1, 1913, value of such stock which was 
used as the basis in determining the re- 
Sorted profits was materially under- 
stated. Revision has been made accord- 
ingly. Sections 202, 204 and 208, Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Company, Executor, Estate 
of I, F. Young v. Commissioner, 3 RB, 
T. A. 245; Heiner y,.Crosby (24 Fed. 
(2d) 191). 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $136.54 results from the 
allowance of an _ additional deduction 
for depreciation since an examination of 
the taxpayer’s records reveals that the 
deduction Claimed in the return was in- 
adequate. Section 214 (a) (8) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 161, Regu- 
lations”69. 

Great Northern Railway Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1917, $26,043.87. 

The above overassessment is due to a 
decision and a memorandum anid order 
of determination by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant 
case, Great Northern Railway Company 
v. Commissioner, 8 B,. T, A. 225, 10 B. 
T. A, 1347. 

Leitner, 

York, 


Brener & Starr, Inec., New 


Overassessment of income 


and | 


Wiuiam B. Horcukiss ESTATE, Mary 
B. HorcuKiss, ELEANOR H. Porter 
EsTaATE, JRODERICK POTTER, MARGARET 
H. STREIT, AND RAYMOND E.. STREIT 
y. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. DockeET Nos. ,28722, 23723, 
23724, 23725, 16101, 17510, 17511, 


PEALS. 

The question whether certain gains in- 
volved in these appeals were taxable to 
the estates or t» the beneficiaries was 
common to all of the proceedings which 
were, therefore, consolidated for hear- 
ing, and decided together. 


ized on the sale of securities, and losses 
on which deductions were claimed arose 
in the same manner. The estates were 
maintained as entities under the provi- 
sions of wills which provided for the di- 
vision among the beneficiaries on: stated 
bases. It was claimed they were to be 
managed as the testators would have 
managed them had such testators lived. 

Qn these facts the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ruled that'the gain must be re- 
garded as gain of the estate and taxable 
to it through the executor thereof, and 
that the deductions. conseuently were 
not allowable to the beneficiaries. It 
was the view of the Board that the en- 
tire properties must be considered as en- 
tities, and taxed, therefore, as trusts. 

Carl H. Smith, for the taxpayers; A. 
H. Morris, for the Commissioner, 

The findings. of fact and the full text 
of the opinion follow: 


| re 
Text of Will Is 
\Given Consideration 


William H. Hotchkiss died November 
30, 1918 leaving the following last will 
and testament and letters testamentary 
were issued December 10, 1918: 

First: 1 direct that my just debts and 
{funeral expenses and the expenses con- 
nected With the administration of my es- 
tate, including the payment of any and 
all transfer or succession taxes be settled 
and discharged out of my estate. 

Second: 1 give, devise and bequeath to 
my wife, Mary B. Hotchkiss, the dwelling 
house and lot known as No. 173 Summer 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., free from all mort- 
gage or other liens or incumbrances, to- 
gether With the contents of said dwelling 
house, of every name and nature; also 
any automobiles which I may own at the 
time of m-» death. 

Third: All the rest, residue 
jder of my estate, I direet my Executors 
hereinafter named to divide into eighteen 
equal parts: 

(a) Six of said parts, I give, devise and 
}bequeath to my wife, Mary KB. Hotchkiss, 
lto have «and to hold the same absolutely 
jand forever. ‘These provisions in my 
said will for the benefit of may wife, Mary 
B. Hotchkiss, if accepted by her, shall 
be in lieu of dower in my said estate. 

(b) Four of said parts, EL give, devise 
and bequeath to my, daughter, Eleanor 
H. Potter, to have and to hold the same 
absolutely and forever. 

(c) Four of said parts, I give, devise 
and bequeath to my daughter, Margaret 
H. Streit, to ‘Have and to Hold the samé 
absolutely and forever. 

(d) Two of said parts 1 give, devise and 
bequeath to my son-in-law, Roderick 
Potter, to have and to hold the same abso- 
lutely anda forever. In case of the death 
of said Roderick Potter prior to my death, 
I direct that the bequest herein made to 
him shall at my death pass to and vest 
absolutely in, and I give, G@evise and be- 
queath the same to the children of said 
Roderick 4Potter living at the time of my 
death, in equal shares. 

(e) Fwo of said parts I give, devise and 
bequeath to my son-in-law, Raymond E. 
Streit, to have and to hold the same ab- 
solutely and forever. In case of the death 
of said Raymond E. Streit prior to my 
death, I direct that the bequest herein 
made to him shall at my Geath pass to 
and vest absulutely in, and I give, devise 
and bequeath the same to the children of 
said Raymond E. Streit living at the time 
of my death, in equal shares. : 

Fourth: f[ nominate and 
son-in-law Roderick Potter, and my son- 
in-law, Raymond F. Streit, Executors of 
this my last will and testament, giving and 
granting to said Executors full power and 
authority to sell and convey any and all 
real estate of which I may die seized or 
possessed, at such price ama upon such 
terms as to them may seem proper. 

I further give and grant 
Executors full pewer and authority to 
compromiise and settle any Claims in favor 
of or against my estate, in such manner 
as to them may seem best; to hold exist- 
ing investments of any character and to 
make amd change investments at will; 
to purchase real or personal property; 
to make, execute and deliver mortgages 
or leases of or upon any or all of my 
said property, and to borrow money and 
incur imG@ebtedness upon the faith and 
credit of my said estate, whenever, in 
their judgment, the best imterests of my 
said estate shall demand the same, and 
generally to manage my said. estate for 
its best interests in their judgment, to 
the same extent asI might were it not for 
the intervention of death. 

Fifth: Should either of the Executors 
above samed fail to qualify or be unable 
to act, of should either die before the ad- 
|ministration. of my estate shall be fully 
jcompletea, J nominate and appoint. Carl 
|H. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y., in. the place 
and stead of the one so failing to qualify, 
or unable to act, or the one so dying, 
jas the case may be, giving and granting 
to said substitute Executor all the power 
and authority relative to the management 
of my said estate which I have herein 
granted to those first nominated as Execu- 
| tors, or either of them. 

Sixth: 1 expressly direct 
eral bequuests herein made 
tors, Roderick Potter and 
Streit, shall be in full of amd in lieu of 
all commissions to which they or either 
j of them shall be entiled byw law for their 
| services such Execvtors as aforesaid, 
. ” 





| 





appoint my 


that the sev- 
to my EFExecu- 
Raymond FE. 


nus 
* 


profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer| Debts of Decedent Were 


are determined as follows: January 1 
to November 30, 1919, $5,992.44; {fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1920, $29,- 
692.42, 

A hearing was held September 4, 1928, 
The overassessments result from classi- 
fying the taxpayer as a personal service 
corporation’ under the provisions of sec- 
tion 200 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
since after investigation it is dete: mined 
that the net incomes are ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of the principal 
stockholders who were themselves reg- 
ularly engaged in the active conduc: of 
the affairs of ‘he corporation and in 
which capital was not a material income- 
producing factor. Articles 1523 to 1532, 
inclusive, of Regulations 45, 

_ The adjustment for the year 1920 is 
in accordance with a stipulation ap- 
proved by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the cases of Emil and 
Jacob Leitner, Docket Nos. 18958 and 
18959 in adjusting their tax liability as 
transferees of the corporate property. 
Pection 280 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 


Paid Within One Year 


All of the debts of the decedent owing 





at his death (exclusive of indebtedness 
on realty or Federal income taxes in ex- 
cess of the amounts origimally assessed) 
were fully paid and discharged within 
one year from the issuance of the letters 
above set forth, and all obligations of 
said estate incurred in the operation 
thereof since said date have been paid 
and discharged within the year in which’ 
contracted. 

Roderick Potter as executor of the 
Estate of William H. Hotchkiss filed a 
fiduciary return of income for the cal- 
endar year 1921 on form 1041, showing 
therein gross income less losses of $180,- 
163.65 and net income of $100,774.64. 

In computing its net imeome the fol- 
lowing deductions were claimed: Loss on 
sale of stock and bonds, $12,515.24; in- 
terest paid, $1,491.95; taxes paid, $2,- 
788.05; sales commissions, $11,893; ad- 
ministration expenses, $13,216.01; total, 
$41,904.25, 


17512, AND 17862, BoaRD OF TAX Ap-| 


The gains, involved were profits real-|. 


and remain- | 


to my said, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Estates 


\Profit on Sale Is Held to Be Taxable 
To Estate Rather Than to Beneficiaries 


Property Was Devised as Entity for Division by Parts and 
Not by Specific Items. 


The said Potter as executor of the es- 
tate aforesaid filed a fiduciary return of 
income on form 1041 for the calendar 
year 1922, showing therein gross income 
of $68,880.08 and net income of $43,- 
606.21. In computing the net income in 
lsaid 1922 return the following deductions 


were claimed: Interest paid, $1,690.78; | 





taxes paid, $8,571.23; administration ex- 
penses, $15,01186; total, $25,273.87. 

The said Potter as executor of the es- 
tate aforesaid filed a fiduciary return of 
income on form 1041 for the calendar year 
1923, showing therein gross income of 
$93,427.37 and net income of $63,577.85. 
The following deductions were claimed 
in the computation of the net income for 
1923: Interest paid, $1,879; taxes paid, 
$8,166.40; administration expenses, $19,- 
704.12; total, $29,749.52. 

The estate of William H. Hotchkiss 
filed no returns on Form 1040 nor 1040-A 
for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923, and 
paid no tax as such. 


Further Stipulations 
Were Made by Parties 


In addition to the other facts herein- 
above found, the parties stipulated fur- 
ther: 

That attorney's fees for the years 1921, 
1922 and 1923, amounting to a total of 
$5,115.75, appearing as disbursements upon 
the reports of the estate of William H. 
Hotchkiss for the years named, as follows, 
viz: 

1921, 
\total, 


$1,950; 1922, $2,855.75; 1928, $310; 
$5,115.75; heretofore entirely disal- 
lowed, be and the same hereby are (al- 
lowed in full as proper Operating expense 
deductions on the estate reports for the 
years named, 

That estate report ‘‘Repairs” for the 
year 1921, involving the sum of $5,105.02, 
less $155.15 allowable as a depreciation, 
and **Repairs” for the yezar 1923, involving 
the sum of $16,385.09, theretofore totally 
disallowed, amounting to the aggregate 
sum of $21,334,96, all heretofore claimed 
as eapital improvements by the respond- 
ent, are hereby allocated as follows: 

For the year 1921—Repairs, $3,446.75; 
jcapital simprovements, $1,403.12. For the 
year 1923—Repairs, $6,015.24; capital im- 
provements, $10,369.85. 

The estate of William Hotchkiss de- 
rived profits of $5,171.75 in 1922 and $7,- 
452.44 in 1923 from the sale of stock which 
the wrespondent taxed to said estate in 
those wears. 


(Profits Not to Be Taxed 


'To Estate, Say Petitioners 
Opinion by Morris: Briefly stated, the | 
|sole question remaining for considera- | 
\tion after all others have been stipu- | 
\lated and agreed to by the parties, is 
whether certain profits are taxable to | 
and certain losses deductible by the es- 
tate of William H. Hotchkiss, or whether 
said profits are taxable to and the losses 
deductible by the individual beneficiaries. 

The position taken by the petitioners 
is that the profits should not have been 
taxed to the estate but to each of the 
several beneficiaries and that the loss 
should not be attributed to the estate 
as a taxable entity but should be ap- | 
portioned among said beneficiaries, 

Section 219 of the revenue act of 1921 
in so far as applicable here, provides: 

(a) That the tax imposed by sections 
210 and 211 shall apply tp the income 
of estates or any kind of property held 
in trust, including— 

(1) Income received by estates of de- 
ceased persons during the period of ad- 
|ministration or settlement of the estate; 

(2) Income accumulated in trust for 
the benefit of unborn or _ unascertained 
persons or persons with contingent in- 
terests; 

(3) Income held for future distribution 
under the terms of the will or trust; and 

(4) Income which is to be distributed 
to the beneQciaries periodically, whether 
or mot at regular intervals, and the in- 
come collected by a guardian of an infant 
to be held or distributed as the court may 
direct. 

(b) The fiduciary shall be responsible 
for making the return of income for the 
estate or trust for which he act:. The 
net income of the estate or trust shall be 
computed in the same manner and on the 
same basis as provided in section 212, ex- 
cept that (in lieu of the deduction au- 
thorized by paragraph (11) of subdivision 
(a) of section 214) there shall also be al- 
lowed as a deduction, without limitation, 
any part of the gross imcome which, pur- 
suamt to the terms of the will or deed 
creating the trust, is dGQuring the taxable 
year paid or permanently set aside for 
the purpose and in the manner specified 
in paragraph (11) of subdivision (a) of 
section 214, * * * 

Cc) In cases under paragraph (1) (2) 
or (3) of subdivision Ca) or in any other 
case within subdivisiom (a) of this sec- 
tiom except paragraph (4) thereof the 
tax shall be imposed upon the net income 
of the estate or trust amd shall be paid by 
the fiduciary, except that in determining 
the net income'of the estate of any de- 
ceased person during the period of admin- 
istration or settlement there may be de- 
ducted ‘he amount of any income prop- 
erly paid or credited to any legatee, heir, 
or other beneficiary. Im such cases the es- 
tate or trust shall, for the purpose of the 
normal tax, be allowed the same credits 
as are allowed to single persons under 
section 216, 

(a) In cases under paragraph (4) of 
subdivision (a) and in the case of any 
income of an estate Guring the period of | 
administration or settlement permitted by | 
subdjvision (c) to be deducted from the 
net income upon which tax is to be paid 
lywy the fiduciary, the tax shall not be 
paid by the fiduciary, but there shall be 
included in computing the net income of 
each beneficiary that part of the income 
of the estate or trust for its taxable year | 
Which, pursuant to the instrument or 
order governing the @istribution, is dis- 
tributable to such beneficiary, whether 
distributed or not, “* : 


Estate Was Divided 


Into Eighteen Parts 

The will after providing for the pay- | 
ment of all expenses connected with the 
administration of the estate and devis- 
ing a certain dwelling house and auto- 
mobiles owned by the testator at the 
time of his death to the widow of the 
testator, directed the executors to “di- 
vide” the residue of the estate into 18 
parts, six to Mary B. Hotchkiss, four to 
Eleanor H. Potter, four to Margaret H. 
Streit, two to Roderick Potter, or to his 
ychildren in the event that he predeceased | 
the testator and two to Raymond E. | 
Streit or in the event he predeceased | 
the testator, then to the children of said | 
Streit. 

It is clear that the estate here is not | 
governed by subsectioms (a)(2) and (3) 
of section 219, supra. The respondent 
contends that because the will of Hotch- 
kiss empowered the executors to hold ex- 
isting investments amd manage the es- 
tate as he, the testator, might have if | 
still alive, and because the petitioners | 
and the respondent have, as he states, | 
treated the income of the estate as dis- | 
tributable periodically, although not at | 
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Assessments 


Index and Digest 
Of T'ax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABl are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index tnd File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


STATES AND TRUSTS: Income of Estates: 
1921 Act.—Where a testatoy directed retention 


Deductions: Losses: 


Estates Held as Entities: 


of the devised property as an entity and the division thereof by parts and 


not by specific 


items, and such estate sustained losses from the sale of 


securities, the losses were those of the etate and not of the beneficiaries 
thereof, because the estate was treated as an entity of which the distribu- 
tion was at irregular intervals—Wiéilliam B, Hotchkiss Estate et al. v. Com- 
missioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1179, Col. 2 (Volume 


IV). July 18, 1929. 
a 


STATES AND TRUSTS: Income of Estates: Estates Held as Entities: 


Gains on Sale of Securities: 


1921 Act.—Where a testator by will di- 


rected that the properties devised be considered as an entity and the di- 
vision thereof be by parts and not by specific items, and the executor of 
such estate reported gains from the sale of securities, the property of the 
estate, such gains were taxable to the estate and not to the beneficiaries 
because the gains were the gains of an estate taxable as an entity of which 


the distribution was at irregular intervals. 


et al. v. Commissioner. 


Col, 2 (Volume IV). July 18, 1929. 


William B. Hotchkiss Estate 


(Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1179, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upor by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


RRR 
regular intervals, the case falls within) be required to include in their incomes 
subsection (a) (4), supra, that is, that | fer 1922 and 1923 the gains on sales of 
| all the income is taxable to the bene- 


ficiaries. We can not agree with this 
contention. It is true that the instru- 
ment creating the estate gave the exec- 
utors almost unlimited powers and dis- 
cretion in the management of the estate 
properties but there is no direction in 
the will of the testator for the distribu- 
tion of income either periodically or oth- 
erwise. The testator’s express direction 
to the executors was that the estate be 
divided into 18 stated parts and we con- 
strue the word “hold” used by the tes- 
tator, which the respondent stresses in 
his argument, to mean during the time 
necessary to properly conduct the admin- 
istration and settlement of the estate. 
It will be noted that the only contro- 


| versy in connection with income arises 


over the sale by the estate in 1922 and 


| 1923 of certain securities. The proposed 
| deficiencies against the estate for those 


years are based upon those transactions. 
In view of that fact we are unable to 
understand the above argument of the 
respondent and the concluding clause of 
his brief “that the distributees should 





securities, because distributable to the 
beneficiaries under the will.” We agree, 
however, with tke respondent’s action in 
taxing to the estate the gains derived by 
it upon the sale of securities. Marion 
Shainwald Sevier et al, 14 B. T. A. 709, 
Loss Not Allowable 


To Beneficiaries 
We are also of the opinion, notwith- 


| standing attempted distinctioms by coun- 


sel for the petitioners, that the loss on 
the sale of securities is governed by 

Marion Shainwald Sevier, supra, and 
other cases therein cited, and that said 
loss is not allowable to the beneficiaries. 
In that case we said: 

_ “Petitioner contends that she has the 
right to deduct from her gross income 
27 per cent of the capital loss of the 
estate. It is clear that section 219 im- 
posed a tax upon an estate in the proc- 
ess of administration as a distinct tax- 
able entity, separate and apart from its 
beneficiaries, and it is further clear that 


the estate had the right to take such|50 


capital loss as a deduction. So far as 


‘(YEARLY 


INDEX 


Trust Funds 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ds involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
tr this or subseqeeent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the ‘Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*Albert J. Sullivan, 
and 33742. 


Interest credited to ‘the personal 
acount of petitioner on the books of 
the corporation of which he was a 
stockholder, held to have been con- 
structively received, the financial 
condition of the debtor during the 
taxable years beimg such that the 
amounts credited could have been 
paid. 


Henry Brock, Jr., 
No. 29827. 

The decedent, a resident of Ne- 
braska, died seized of real estate 
situated in that state. The statutes 
of Nebraska give the surviving wife 
«me-third interest in her deceased 
husband’s real estate. Held, that 
where, under the statute, substan- 
tial rights of the husband with re- 


and a trust. 
able entities by section 219. 


v. Mitchell, supra; and Whitcomb 
Blair, 25 Fed, (2d) 528. 


1928).” 





July 16, 1929. 


Docket Nos. 29063 


the deductibility, of capital losses is con- 
cerned, we can see no distinction with 
respect to income taxation between an | 


estate in the-process of administration | 
Both are treated as tax- | 
t Further, | 
|the capital loss of the estate did mot 
arise out of any trade or business car- | 
ried on by petitioner nor in any trans- 
action entered into by her for profit. | 
(Section 214 (a) (1) and (4). This con- 
tention must be decided adversely to the 
petitioner on the authority of Walter | 
5S. Gurnee, et al, Executors, 13 B. T. A. 
262, Arthur H. Fleming, 6 B, T. A. 900; 
0. Ben Haley, 6 B. T. A. 782; Baltzell | 
Vv.) 
. See also in this 
connection, F. W. Matthiessen, Jr, 2 B. | 
T. A. 921 and Matthiessen v. United | 
States — Ct. Cls — (writ of certiorari 
denied by the Supreme Court April 8, 


Anna Brock, Executrix of the Estate of | 
Deceased, Docket | 


TODA Y’S 
PAGE 
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Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 17, 1929. 


spect to such real estate cease only 
at his death, the one-third interest 
of the wife should be included in 
computing the gross estate for estate 
tax purposes. 

Credit claimed by petitiomer on ac- 
count of inheritance taxes paid to 
the Staate of Nebraska disallowed 
in the absence of evidence to estab- 
lish that the payments were made in 
respect of property included in the 
gross estate tax purposes. Allen V. 
Henggler (IV, U.S. Daily, 404). 

Mrs. H. D. Flood, Docket No. 24558. 


Evidence fails to overcome pre- 
sumption that Commissioner cor- 
rectly determined the value at ac- 
quisition of a certain note received 
by the petitioner prior to the taxa- 
ble year im which it was paid in full. 

Market value ofacertain parcel of 
real estate at March 1, 1913, de- 
termined. 


| Lambert's Point Tow Boat 
Docket No. 18663. 


Claim for special assessment on 
account o£ intangible assets acquired 
by a corporation at time of its in- 
corporation, but not capitalized, dis- 
allowed through lack of proof estab- 
iishing such right. 

A high rate of earning during an 
unusually prosperous year, alone, 
is not evidence of abnormalities war- 
ranting special assessment.  Cleve- 
ei _ Western Coal Co., 4 B. 


Respondent’s adjustments of in- 
vested capital on account of unpaid 
federal taxes for prior years, paid 
in the taxable year, approwed. Rus- 
re ea & Foundry Co., 3 B. T. 





Company, 





| 


Judgment will be entered under Rule | 


Best Brewery 
19139. 

Membership dues paid to a trade 
association by the petitiomer should 
be deducted from gross income in the 
taxable year as an ordimary and 
necessary business expense.  Inde- 
pendent Brewing Company of Pitts- 
burgh, 4 B. T. A. 870, followed. 

Loss resulting from obsolescence 
of renewal rights of saloon licenses 
allowed as deduction from gross in- 
come in the taxable year wnder au- 
thority of section 234(a)(€4) of the 


Company, Docket No. 


[Continued on Page 7, 
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The New ARMOUR and COMPANY 
—Marketing Agents for the Farmer 


* 
Since its reorganization in the spring of 1923, the mew Armour and 


Company has paid the farmers more than two billion, six Fuundred million 
dollars for livestock. 


$1,218,593,522.06 was paid for cattle 

$1,125,983,414.33 was paid for hogs « 
$227,155,876.66 was paid for sheep 
$115,574,736.85 was paid for calves 


In these same six years the Company paid $477,757,320.00 to farmers 
for eggs, poultry and cream. 


. & 


T TAKES big figures to show the importance of Armour and Company 


The total paid tothe farmers by Armour and Com- 
pany since 1923 is therefore $3,165,064,.869.90 


All of this momey was paid in cash at the time of purchase. Immedi- 
ately after each individual sale, the farmer-owner of the livestock or other 
product was free of further uncertainty and risk incident to marketing. 
Armour and Company shouldered the burden. 

Marketing involves conversion of livestock into wholesome and palat- 
able meat products. This engages the labor of thousands of people, and 
the use of great quantities of modern, mechanical equipment. 

Marketing, also, demands utilization of all by-products. Armour and 
Coinpany conducts constant research for this purpose, so that waste may 
not reduce what the farmer gets for his livestock, or increase what the con- 
sumer pays for meat. 

_ Meat foods are perishable, and successful marketing calls for speedy 
distribution—such as Armourand Company provides through its wide- 
spread organization of branch houses—and a sales and delivery personnel, 
which maintains contact with retail dealers in every consuming center of 
consequence in the country. 


Lastly, marketing calls for partial financing of the retailers until they 
collect from the ultimate consumer. 

Finding a market, keeping it supplied, and financing the operation, is 
a service which the farmer isnot equipped to render, But Armour and 
Company performs this service efficiently and faithfully, thereby provid- 
ing an outlet for the product of the farm, and making this product avail- 
able to the housewife at lower cost than otherwise would be possible. 


* x & 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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strain commerce in certain sections and 
communities, 

On March 22, 1928, by Division 4, we 
also entered an order issuing complaint 
in Docket No. 29672 (Sub-No. 1) against 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company alleging that it also had vio- 
lated section 7 of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act by entering into the aforesaid agree- 
ment with the Kansas City Southern 
_Railway Company, and by a partial pay- 
ment and other steps pursuant to said 
agreement; all of these actions having 
been taken without our approval or au- 
thorization. 

Respondenis were notified of their 
right to appear at specified dates to 
show cause why orders should not be 
entered requiring them to divest them- 
selves of all interest, direct or indirect, 
in the stock acquired, and answers were 
required to be. filed within 30 days. 


Gomplaint Is Issued 
Against M.-K.-T. Company 


Information upon which these com- 
plaints were based was developed largely 
in proceedings upon the applications 0 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany for authority to acquire control of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company, Finance Docket No. 5679, and | 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad | 
Company for authority to acquire con-| 
trol of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- | 
way Company, Finance Docket No. 5680. | 
These applications were filed under para- | 
graph (2) of section 5 of the Interstate | 
Commerce Act. 

Facts respecting the acquisitions of 
stock and other circumstances connected 
therewith, and the competitive relation- 
ships of the various carriers involved, 
are ,detailed at considerable length in 
our report in those proceedings, Unifica- 
tion of Southwestern Lines, 124 I. C. C. 
401, issued May 3, 1927. The principal | 


tinuance of the proceedings. Such hear- 
‘ing was held on May.20 and 21, 1929. 

At the hearing it was shown that the 
450,000 shares of commen stock of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas acquired by the 
|Kansas City Southern, as above de- 
scribed, had been disposed of through the 
firm of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company, 
which has acted for many years as bank- 
ers and financial advisers for the Kansas 
City Southern, as follows: 

A total of 162,384 shares were sold on 
the New York Stock Exchange, 61,400 
shares between June 20 and October 20, 
1927, 57,700 shares between December 
5, 1927, and January 27, 1928, and 
43,284 shares between March 21 and May 
22, 1928. Exhibits were filed showing in 
| detail the dates, the number of shares, 
| price per share, gross sale price, com- 
| mission, taxes, and net proceeds of these 


) sales. 


|Remaining Shares 


Also Were Sold 


By contract dated May 22, 1928, the 
Kansas City Southern sold to Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Company and the National 
City Company the remaining 287,616 
shares, with the stipulation that the stock 
should be offered to the stockholders of 
the Kansas City Southern for subscrip- 
tion on terms therein named. There were 
180,699 shares subscribed for and pur- 
chased by stockholders and their as- 
signees as shown in detail in an exhibit. 
and the remainder were sold between 
June 27 and August 16, 1928, on the New 
York Stock Exchange by Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Company and the National 
City Company, the details also being 
stated in the record. 

The record further shows that the 
155,000 shares of St. Louis Southwestern 
stock were disposed of as follows: 

Between September_24 and October 1, 
1928, the Kansas City Southern sold, 
through Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com- 
pany on the New York Stock Exchange 
the 20,000 shares of common stock, and 
on April 15, 1929, the company sold to 
New York Investors, Inc., the remaining 
135,000 shares of preferred, the latter 
in accordance with a contract, copy of 
which was filed in the record. Delivery 
of the contract shares was made on 
April 17, 1929. f 

Representatives of the financial houses 
employed in these sales negotiations tes- 





facts relating to the stock transactions 
are as follows: . | 

In the periods from November 10, 1924, | 
to February 18, 1925, and from August | 
23 to October 16, 1925, the Kansas City | 
Southern bought 350,000 shares of com- | 
mon stock of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
In October and November of the latter 
year it also acquired 155,000 shares of 
stock of the St. Louis Southwestern, con- 
sisting of 135,000 shares of preferred and 
20,000 shares of common. These hold- 
ings enabled the Kansas City Southern 
to elect four directors on the board of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and three direc- 
tors on the board of the St. Louis South- 
western. 

Between January 27 and February 26, 
1926, the St. Louis Southwestern bought 
100,000 shares of Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
common stock which was to be trans- 
ferred to the Kansas Gity Southern and | 
in fact was voted by the latter company 
at the annual meeting of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas stockholders, held April 
9, 1926. 

On or about July 23, 1926, the Kansas | 
City Southern entered into a contract 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas whereby | 
the latter company agreed to purchase, 
and the Kansas City Southern agreed to 
sell, the 155,000 shares of stock of the 
St. Louis Southwestern previously . ac- 
quired, and pending completion of the 
sale it was arranged that the Kansas 
City Southern should retain and exercise | 
voting rights ,attached to the stock to 
be transferred. It is stated in respond- 
ents’ pleadings that the purpose of these 
various transactions was to form a uni-| 
fied transportation system for the South. | 
west. } 


Respondents Denied 


Violation of Law 


The respondents in due time filed an- 
swers to our complaints admitting the 
acquisitions of “stock and agreement as 
alleged, but denying violation of law. It 
1s unnecessary here to discuss these an- 
swers in detail, but respondents asserted 
generally that their acquisitions, accom- 
plished or proposed, were in pursuance 
of the railroad consolidation policy of 
Congress as evidenced in the transporta- 
tion act, 1920. 

In connection with its answer the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas filed application un- 
der paragraph (2) of section 5 for au- 
thority to acquire control of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railroad Company and-or 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany. On May 25, 1928, the Kansas City 
Southern filed a supplemental answer 
stating that subsequent to the date of 
filing its original answer it had sold all 
of its holdings of stock of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, and that it then had no 
right, title, or interest, direct or indirect, 
in the stock of that company; whereupon 
respondent prayed for dismissal of so 
much of our complaint as related to the 
acquisition and holding of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas stock. 

On May 13, 1929, the Kansas City 
Southern filed a second supplemental an- 
swer, stating that subsequent to the fil- 
ing of its first supplemental answer it 
had divested itself of all of its holdings 
of capital stock of the St. Louis South- 
western, and that, having completely di- 
vested itself of all ownership of stock of 
that carrier and of all right to vote the 
stock, and having no right or interest 
therein excepting a lien on the same to 
Secure payment of a note taken therefor, 
it prayed that the complaint be fully and 
finally dismissed. ; 

In a supplemental answer filed October 
18, 1928, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
stated that its application above-men- 
tioned has been withdrawn and that by 
supplemental agreement it has _relin- 
quished its claim upon the 135,000 pre- 
ferred shares of the St. Louis South- 
western, Which had been redelivered to 
the Kansas City Southern. Hearing was 
thereupon set upon the supplemental 
answers of the Kansas City Southern for 
the purpose of determining the fects re- 
garding the alleged divestments of stock 

and whether or not such divestments 
were of the nature as to warrant discon- 

*38 Stat. L 730, “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 15, 1914, 





tified at the hearing, giving further de- 
tails of the <ransactions and fully sup-| 
porting the statements of the respondent 
to the effect that the sales were uncondi- | 
tional and without any understanding or | 
agreement, direct or indirect, express or 
implied, that the stock were to be held | 
or used in any manner for the benefit} 

the respondent. | 
“ae Tection 11 of the Clayton Act} 
we are authorized by order to require al 
railway company to cease and desist 
from violation of the law and to divest 
itself of stock unlawfully held, in man- 
ner and within the time fixed by our} 
order. Where, as in this case, the car-| 
rier has without the issuance of an or-| 
der divested itself of the stock alleged 


> 


| would nevertheless enable control to be 


| Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., but we-d 
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Stock Sales | 


Dissenting Opinions 
Question Transaction 


Doubt Is Expressed as to Actual 
Transfer of Control of 
Securities. 


This power to fix the “manner” in 
which divestment shall be made is of 
extreme importance. Manifestly there 
are all sorts of ways in which stock 
could be sold to friends, business connec- 
tions or even ‘strangers which would ap- 
pear to bring about an absolute divest- 
ment of control and where it would be 
difficult to prove otherwise, but which 


maintained by virtue of secret agree-| 
ment, personal domination, or even a| 
mutual understanding which need not be 
expressed. 

It was, I believe, to eliminate such 
doubts that we were given power to fix 
the manner of divestment, and it is a 
power which we must use to the full if 
the Act is to be effective. Without un- 
dertaking to say how much farther wé 
should go, certainly we should use in our 
orders language like that which was 
used by the Federal Trade Commission 
and approved by the Supreme Court in 
Fed. Trade Com. v. Western Meat Co., | 
272 U. S. 554. 

“That in such divestment, no stock or} 





property above mentioned to be divested times, where it can be done, of meeting | ment’s statement follows in full text: 


shall be sold or transferred, directly or | 
rector, employe, or agent of, or anyone 

otherwise directly or indirectly connected | 
respondent. or any of its officers, direc- 

tors or stockholders or the officers, di- | 
spondent’s subsidiaries or affiliated com- 

panies.” 

Was Given to Defendant 

The second point is that the report | 


indirectly, to any stockholder, officer, di- | 
with or under the control or influence of, 

rectors or stockholders of any of re- 

Says Benefit of Doubt 


gives the benefit of doubt to defendant | 
where no doubht ought to be permitted to | 
exist. In the case of the M-K-T, out of 
the 450,000 shares of stock stold 99,994 
shares admittedly went to the defendant’s | 
stockholders and 80,705 shares to their 
assignees. The remainder were sold on 
the New York Stock Exchange through 
0 
not know who the purchasers were. A | 
statement was filed purporting to show 
the purchasers, but in fact it only shows | 
the names of the brokers who acted for 
the real purchasers. | 

For all we know, a substantial or even } 
a very large part of the stock may have | 
been taken up by individuals or concerns 
which would not have been permitted 
to purchase under an order containing | 
language like that which I have quoted | 
above. We do know that there is no clear 
indication that the interests which domi- 
nate the Kansas City Southern have 
ceased to dominate the M-K-T. Four 
comparatively recent changes in the di- | 





to be unlawfully acquired and held, it is 
only necessary for us to determine | 
whether or not :uch divestment is bona 
fide and such aS we May approve. . 

We find upon the record that the di- 
vestments of stock of the St. Louis | 
Southwestern Railway Company and the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany by the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company as hereinbefore described, 
should be approved. ae 

An order will be entered approving 
the divestments and discontinuing the 
proceeding. 


Enforcement of Order 
In Hands of Courts 


Eastman, Commissioner, | dissenting: 
The report of the majority is, I believe, 
open to two major criticisms: % 

(1) It is based upon a misconception 
of our duties under the act. 

(2) It gives the benefit of doubt to 
defendant where no doubt ought to be! 
permitted to exist. I shall discuss these 
points separately. 

In a case of this sort our duty under 


‘rectors, is of the firm of E. A. Pierce 


; went on the board in 1925 along with 





section 11 of the act, after we have 
served a complaint and held a hearing, | 


lis to determine (a) whether or not pro- | 


visions of the act “have been or are be- | 
ing violated”; (b) if so, to make a re- 
port in writing stating our findings as 
to the facts; and (c) to issue and serve 
an order requiring the guilty party to 
cease and desist from such violations 
and divest itself of the stock held un- | 
lawfully, “in the manner and within the 
time fixed by said order.” The ultimate 
enforcement of any such order is in the | 
hands of the courts. 

Attention is called to the words above | 
quoted, “have been or are being vio-| 
lated.” They do not read, “have been 
and are being violated.” If we find that | 
provisions of the act “have been” vio- | 
lated, that in itself lays the basis for | 
action under duties (b) and (c), as above 
noted. An order in accordance with (c) 
is appropriate under such circumstances, 
even if there is doubt whether the act 
is still being violated, for such an order 
requires defendant not only to “cease” 
but to “desist” from its violations. 

In other words, it is intended both to 
require divestment of control and also 
to prohibit any future reacquirement; 
it looks to the future as well as to the 
present. Furthermore, our order relates 
back to the time when we assumed juris- 
diction through the filing of the com- 
plaint. Any disposition of the stock 


| Loree and others for the purpose of rep- 


|New York stock exchange through Lad- 
jenburg, Thalman & Co., but where it 


| Bailey is chairman of the board of New 





made in the meantime is made at the 
peril of those who participate in, the 
transaction and is without validity if it 
runs counter to the terms of any un- 
lawful order that we subsequently issue. 

If I am correct in this interpretation 
of our duties, they -have, I believe, been 
misconceived in the report before us. It 
does not determine whether provisions of 
the Act “have been” violated. On the 
contrary, the only question considered 
is one which it is not in the first instance 
our duty to determine, namely, whether 
there has been a divestment which is 
“bona fide and such as we may approve,” 
and an order is entered “approving” such 
divestment, 

I submit that our duty is to determine, 
first, whether provisions of the Act 
“have been” violated. If we answer this 
question in the negative, our duty ends 
there. If we answer in the affirmative, 
it is our duty to make a report in writing 
stating our findings as to the facts, and 
also to issue an order requiring de- 
defendant to cease and desist from the 
violations and to divest itself of the stock 
in the manner and within the time ‘fixed 
in said order, 


rectorate of the latter are as follows: | 

In place of L. F. Loree resigned, | 
Michael Cahill has become chairman of | 
the board. He was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line, a road in| 
which Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., bank- | 
ers of the Kansas City Southern, have | 
been interested. He was selected by| 
Willis D. Wood, of Wood, Low & Co., a} 
gentleman who sent us a wire express- | 
ing the hope that Loree would be per- 
mitted to remain on the M-K-T board, 
and by W. M. Greve, of whom more later. 

Richard H. Swartout, who has become } 
a director, is a member of the firm of | 
Swartout & Appenzellar, who in 1924 | 
sold to Kuhn, Loeb &.Co., the 204,000 | 
shares of M-K-T stock which marked | 
the beginning of the Loree plan for ac- | 
quisition of the M-K-T by the Kansas | 
City Southern. | 

E. A. Pierce, another of the new di- | 


& Co., with which firm Swartout is now | 
associated. 
S. W. Fordyce, a fourth new director, | 


resenting the Kansas City Southern. 
In the case of the Cotton Belt, 20,000 
shares of-common stock were sold on the 


actually went we do not know any more 
than we know in the case of the M-K-T 
stock which was sold on the exchange. 
The 135,000 shares of preferred stock 
were sold to a syndicate which eventually 
was made up of New York Investors, Inc., 
having about a third interest; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., haing a like interest; and 
Arthur H. Waterman, Leo H. Bing, 
Frank Bailey, and Compana Greve. 


Business Affiliations 


Are Discussed 
W. M. Greve is president and Frank | 





York Investors. Greve went on the M-| 
K-T board about a year and a half ago 
at the request of partners of Ladenburg 
Thalman & Co., and at a time when con- | 
trol of the M-K-T by the Kansas City | 
Southern was undisputed. He owns 2,800 | 


|shares of Kansas City Southern stock | 


and between 3,000 and 4,000 shares of 
M-K-T stock. After he became a di- | 
rector of the Cotton Belt he resigned 
from the M-K-T board. He admits close 
relations with Ladenburg, Thalman & 
Co., and is a director of the Hupmobile 
Company, for which that firm are 
bankers. 

Frank Bailey went on the board of 
the Cotton Belt when it was admittedly 
under the domination of the Kansas City | 
Southern, and took the place of Loree, 
whom we had compelled to resign. He 
owns 1,000 shares of Kansas City South- 
ern, and with his wife owns 1,600 shares 
of M-K-T common and 500 shares of 
M-K-T preferred. A corporation in which 
he is interested owns 3,315 shares of the 
latter. He is a director of Famous 
Players, for which Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are 
bankers, and has business relations 
with both Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., 
and Wood, Low & Co. . 

M. B. Starring, a director of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, testified that at the! 
time when the 135,000 shares of Cotton 
Belt stock were sold to the syndicate 
(which was originally made up of New 
York Investors and the DeKalb Com- 
pany, a subsidiary), it was his distinct 
understanding that New York Investors | 
had purchased “for their own invest- | 
ment” and not for the purpose of distri- 
bution to private investors. 
tified that Greve stated to him that ‘he 


| referred to in our previous report herein 


|enable respondents under normal condi- 


Rate Decisions 
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Automobiles 


Refrigerator Service | Rapid Strides in Motorizing World 
In Past Three Years Shown by Census 


By Railroads Ordered 


On Southern Ber T1€S| United States Has Highest Ratio of 4.87 Persons to Every 


Group of Carriers Required 
To Put Express System 
Into Effect by Action 

Of I. C. C. 
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such express refrigerator carload serv- 
ice.” 

On April 8, 1929, counsel for the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, and certain other respondents, 
advised the commission as follows: 


“The respondents that I represent are 
desirous at all times where it can be 
done, of meeting the views and require- 
ments of the Commission and have given 
careful consideration to the matters in- 
volved in the foregoing direction with | 
the result that the carriers are unable | 
to devise any plan to submit to the Com- | 
mission, and I have been requested on} 
their | behalf to so advise the Commis- | 
sion. ‘ 


L. & N. Road Explains Action. 


On April 11, 1929, a communication 
was addressed to the commission by 
counsel for the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, which contained the 
following: 

“While the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company is desirous at all 


the views and requirements of the Con- | 
mission, and has given careful consider- | 
ation to the situation here confronting it, 
it finds itself wholly unable to devise 
any plan to submit to the Commission, in 
connection with the establishment of ex- 
press refrigerator carload service. 

“It is proper to add, however, that as 
a result of negotiations between the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, 
the Express Company and the Associa- 
tion representing the growers of straw- 
berries in the Castleberry section on our 
line (meaning the strawberry producing 
section in southern Alabama), an ar- 
rangement has been made for the han- 
dling of strawberries by express via At- 
more, Ala., and thence Frisco, which I 
understand satisfies the immediate re-- 
quirements of the strawberry producers.” 

Counsel for the Southern Railway sys- 
tem addressed a letter to the commission | 
under date of April 17, 1929, from which 
the following is quoted: 

“I respectfully advise that the South- | 
eastern Express Company will establish 
express refrigerator service for ship- 
ments of strawberries from points on 


| 





Southern Railway System lines between 
Cincinnati, Ohio,’ and New Orleans, 
Louisiana; also from points on South- 
ern Railway Company between Chatta- 
nooga and Huntsville, Alabama. 

“This service will become effective 
prior to the movement of the 1929 straw- 
berry shipments from the above-men- 
tioned points, and the shippers have been 
advised to this effect. 

“In so far as we are gdvised, the 
above-mentioned service will meet all re- 
quirements of shippers located on South- 
ern Railway System lines. 

“While I did not appear in this case on 


| behalf of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad | yice Consul Rudloph J. Blais, Havre. 


Company, I am advised that similar 
service will be established by the South- 
eastern from points on the Mobile and 
Ohio, which service will also become ef- 
fective prior to the movement of this 
year’s strawberry crop.” 

Required Service Defined. 


Since respondents other than the 
Southern Railway system, are unable to 
formulate a plan, and have taken no ac- | 
tion to conform with our findings that 
they arrange for the establishment of ex- | 
press carload refrigerator service for | 
the transportation of strawberies and 
dewberries from and to the points under 
consideration, we now find that the term 
“express refrigerator carload service” as 


is defined to mean such service as will 


tions— 

1. To make delivery of strawberries in 
carloads at New York City, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago in time for market the third 
morning from date of consignment when 
shipped from northern Florida, and 
fourth morning from date of consignment 
when shipped from southern Florida. 

2. To make delivery of strawberries 
and dewberries in carloads at New York 
City, Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago in time for 





market the third morning from date of 


| consignment when shipped from North 


Carolina or South Carolina. : 

3. To make delivery of strawberries 
in carloads at New York City and Bos- 
ton in time for market the fourth morn- 
ing, and at Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago in time for 
market the third morning, from date of 
consignment when shipped from the 


| State of Alabama. 


We further find that approximately the 


| same running schedules shall be main- 


tained from origin territory hereinbe- 
fore defined to intermediate destinations 
in official classification territory, and 
that the closing hours at the principal 
shipping points shall not be advanced. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 
Commissioner Farrell dissents. 


would keep the block intact and that he 
would maintain the present operating 
management of the Cotton Belt. Star- 
ring indicated that in his opinion there 
was a moral obligation, although not a 
legal obligation, to so hold the stock, and 
testified that ‘he had reported to the Kan- 
sas City Southern board that Greve 
would hold the block intact. All of this 
was denied by Greve and Bailey, but yet 
I think that it is significant. 


Doubts if Actual Control 
Has Been Relinquished 


Summing up, it seems to me that the 
evidence indicates that there is consid- 
erable doubt whether the Kansas City 
Southern interests ‘have parted with ac- 
tual control, direct or indirect, over 
either the M-K-T or the Cotton Belt. 
Whether these doubts could be resolved 
into facts whigh would justify a findng 
of control in a court of law I do not 
know; but that, as I see it, is not the 
point. Our power to prescribe the “man- 
ner” of divestment was given to us for 


Motor Car and 


Arabia Lowest. 
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sections are not now, and will not be 
for many years to come, in a position 
to buy motor cars. 

As of January 1, 1926, it was esti- 
mated that the world ratio of people to 
the automobile was 71 to 1; the follow- 
ing year it became 66 to 1; and, at the 
beginning of 1928, 64 to 1. With an es- 
timated population of 1,949,000,000 and 
32,028,584 automobiles, the new ratio 
became 61 to 1 on January 1, 1929. 

While in the world as a whole there 
is now one automobile for every 61 
people, or 16 vehicles per thousand, if 
we do not consider the automobiles and 
inhabitants of the United States, the 
ratio at once jumps to 247 to 1, indicat- 
ing that the per capita registrations in 
foreign countries are, as a rule, much 





Harbor Improvement 
Planned by Hamburg 


Hamburg will improve the city’s har- 
bor to the extent of almost 15,000,000 
marks, if the recently approved Senate 
bill becomes law, according to a report 
from the Consul at Hamburg, H. Talbot 
Smith, made public by the Department 
of Commerce on July 17. The Depart- 


The sum of 325,000 reichsmarks are to 
be spent for the erection of a provisional 
landing station for overseas passengers 
in the Niederhafen, similar to the land- 
ing bridge now used at Cuxhaven, while 
10,600,000 reichsmarks will be used to 
improve the Old Petroleum Harbor, now 
called Southwest Harbor, which is to 
be dredged about 25 feet below average 
low water in order to accqmodate large 
ocean vessels. 

For the erection of a new railroad dis- 
tribution shed west of the Elbe bridge 
on the Holthusen Quay the sum of 
3,230,000 reichsmarks is to be spent. 
About 452,000 reichsmarks will be ex- 
pended to continue work on the new rail- 
road line from Bausbruch to Waltershof, 
which will also bring about a better con- 
nection with the New Petroleum Harbor. 

All of the sums appropriated are to 
be obtained through loans. (Mark par 
$0.238.) 


Rouen Is Developed 
As French Grain Port 


New Facilities Are Installed 
And Seine Channel Is 
Improved. 





Rouen, which had occupied a very im- 
portant position as a grain importing 
port before 1924, is now regaining its im- 
portance as a receiving center for grain 
and cereals, according to a report from 


France, made public by the Department 
of Commerce on July 17. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


Because of its suitable location for | 
the shipment of merchandise by water 
to the Parisian region, the great consum- 
ing center of the French Republic, and 
also due to the fact that it is within close 
proximity to grain mills which spread 
throughout the valley of thesSeine, the 
port of Rouen offers a natural gateway 
for the importation of grain destined for | 
the interior. 

The port of Rouen is well equipped to | 
handle transshipments of cereals in bulk 
by water haul to the grain mills. For 
this traffic there are available about 218 
tug boats, 142 automotor barges, and 720 
ordinary barges. The largest of the 
barges for the navigation of the Seine 
River can carry from 1,000 to 1,500 tons. 
However, for the transportation of 
cereals, barges carrying about 600 to 800 
tons generally are used. These barges 
are so constructed that water damage 
to the grain is prevented. 

With such facilities available, it would 
seem that the port of Rouen should have 
become one of the principal grain ports 
of France. Two reasons, however, pre- 
vented this development. The first was 
the difficulty encountered in navigating 
the Seine up to Rouen and crossing the 
estuary; the second, the inadequate fa- 
cilities for the unloading of the grain 
cargoes. In view of the number of 
wrecks which occurred in the Seine 
estuary, foreign shipping companies, 
principally those companies engaged in 
the transportation of grain, inserted a 
clause, “Rouen excluded,” in their char- 
ter. 

During recent years. many of the 
handicaps, obstacles and dangers to the 
safe navigation of the Seine up to Rouen 
have been overcome. As these dangers 
have been eliminated the time necessary 
to navigate a ship to Rouen has been re- 
duced materially. It now takes about 
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United States ... 


lower than in the United States. Ex- 
cluding both the United States and 
Canada, the ratio becomes 287 to 1. 

In Arabia, the lowest per capita reg- 
istrations were noted, and in one State, 
Asir, there were 75,000 people to one au- 
tomobile; while in Yamen the ratio was 
71,428 to 1, according to the best avail- 
able data. Other countries such as 
Afghanistan with a ratio of 23,165 to 1, 
and Ethiopia with 22,545 to 1, exerted 
much influence in causirig the world 
ratio to be as high as 61 to 1. 

The following tabulation gives in de- 
tail the estimated ratio of people to one 
automobile in each country in which it 
has been possible to secure figures. The 
countries are arranged in order of auto- 
mobile registration. Ratios are based on 
latest official or semi;official census. 
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New Zealand 
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seven hours for a ship to proceed up the 
Seine to Rouen. While all seagoing ves- 
sels navigating up to Rouen must use 
the services of a licensed pilot, generally 
speaking no towage is necessary or 
obligatory. : 

Ships of 20-foot draft can enter the 
port of Rouen at all times during the 
year; ships of 21 feet draft can be re- 
ceived approximately 303 days out of the 
365 in a year; those of 22 feet, during 
249 days of the year, and those drawing 
23 feet, during 195 days of the year. 
Petroleum tankers having a draft of 26 
feet have been able to enter the port 
during favorable tides without any pre- 
liminary unloading. 


then proceed to the issuance of an order 
of the kind which the Federal Trade 
Commission has used and which the Su- 
preme Court has approved. 

I am authorized to say that Commis- 
sioners McManamy and Taylor join in 
this dissent. 

Lewis, Chairman, dissenting: 

I join in the conclusion of the minority 
that our duty in this proceeding was to 
ascertain whether the provisions of the 





act have been or are being violated and, 
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the express purpose of avoiding such| if a violation is found, to enter a “cease| Afghanistan .... 


doubts which are difficult to resolve into 
proven facts. 


and desist” order. There having been 


I believe that in these} a violation, our order should be in such| Ethiopia 
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lated, as I think they ‘have been, and 


He also tes-| provisions of the Act “have been” vio-| future control. 


Commissioner Campbell also dissents. 


Albania .. 


| Tahiti 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
July 17 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gre summarized as follows: 


No. 20883.—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Com- 
pany v. Erie Railroad Company et al. 
Decided June 21, 1929. 


Rates charged on rough-quarried and 
rough-sawed marble, in carloads, from 
Phenix, Mo., to New York and Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., found applicable but un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 20895.—W. L. Drake v. Atchison, To ) |} 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et * 
al. Decided June 26, 1929. 

1. Rate charged on a carload of lump 
coal from North McAlester, Okla., to 
Humboldt, Kans., found applicable. <Ap- ' 
plicable rate found to have been unrea,, 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

2. Rate on lump coal in carloads, fror 
Haileyville, Okla., to Humboldt, found un 
reasonable. Reasonable rate prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. 
No. 20904.—R. S. Dixon v. Southern P: 

cific Company et al. Decided June ? 

1929. 

Rate on cattle, in carloads, shipped frora 
Conner, Calif., to Chiloquin, Oreg., and 
fed in transit at Arno and McConnell, 
Calif., found inapplicable and applicable 
rate found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 20976.—Phoenix Utility Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 
Decided June 24, 1929. 

1, Rates charged on wrought-iron pipe 
and fittings, in carloads, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Sanford, Fla., and on refrigerat- 
ing machinery, in carloads, from Warren, 
Pa., to Sanford, Fla., and from Waynes- 
boro, Pa., to Lake City, Fla., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

2. Rate charged on refrigerating ma- 
chinery, in carloads, from Warren, Pa., 
to Palatka, Fla., found not unreasonable. 
No. 21191.—National Bellas Hess Company, 

Incorporated, v. Chicago & Northwest- 

ern Railway Company et al. Deciderly 

June 25, 1929. 

Rate on catalogues, in carloads, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Kansas City, Mo., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 21166.—Richards Company, Incorpo- 

rated, v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 

Decided June 24, 1929. 

Carload rate on copper, in cakes, fromé@ 
Edgeworth, Mass., to Black Rock, N, Y., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 21021.—Chaffee Brothers Company v. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

aeerens Company. Decided June 24, 

Defendant's failure to establish transit 
arrangements on  round-edge lumber 
shipped from points in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont destined to Oxford, 
Mass., for manufacture into box shooks, 
kindling and sawdust, and subsequent 
shipment to nearby points in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New York, found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
Plaint dismissed. 

No. 21009—Simmons Company v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway Company et 
al. Decided June 19, 1929. 

Rates on cotton mattresses and box 
springs, in mixed carloads with iron beds, 
linked bed springs, and other articles tak- 
ing same rate from Kenosha, Wis., to 
Detroit, Mich., found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 16999.—Commercial Club of Fargo, N. 
Dak., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
June 27, 1929. «@ 
1. Freight rates on _ strawberries, in 

carloads, from points in Arkansas and 

Missouri to Fargo, N. Dak., found not to 

have been unreasonable. 

2. Express rates on same. traffic found 
not unreasonable. 

3. Complaint dismissed. S 
No. 20580.—Louisiana Iron and Supply 

Company v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

Railroad Company et al. Decided July 

1, 1929. 

, Rates charged on second-hand wrought- 

iron pipe, in carloads, from Beggs, Cleve- 

land, and Tulsa, Okla., to El Dorado and 

Smackover, Ark., found not unreasonable. 

Complaint dismissed, 


Action Announced in Cases 


On I. C. C. Finance Docket 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 17 announced that action of Di- 
vision 4 in uncontested Finance cases .as 
follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
7647, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia of the telephone prop- 
erties of C. R. Adair, doing business as . 
Narrows Telephone Company, approved. 4 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7663, au- q | 
thorizing the New York, Chicago & St > _ 
Louis Railroad Company to assume obli j% 
gation and liability in respect of $2,400,00 8 
of New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail 
road equipment trust of 1929 41% per cent 
gold certificates to be issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
trustee, under an agreement to be dated 
August 1, 1929, and sold at not less than 
95.773 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends in connection with the procurement 
of certain equipment, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7682, au- 
thorizing W. Stephenson, receiver of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railway Com- 
pany to issue $500,000 of 6 per cent re- 
ceiver’s certificates, the certificates to be 
sold at not less than 98 per cent of their 
face amount and accrued interest, and 
the proceeds used to retire certain matur- 
ing receiver's certificates, to pay indebted- 
ness, and to provide working capital for 
cnr operation of the property, ap- 
proved. 


Soo Road Asks Authority 
To Abandon Part of Line. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Rallway has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7724 for authority to 
abandon and remove 32.31 miles of its 
line between Darina, Rossburg, Aitkin 
and Ironhub, Minn., and also between 
Ironhub and Manganese, Minn. 
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St. Christopher Nevis ........ 
Eritrea 

British Honduras ... 
Tenga . 
Papua (Territory of)......... 
St. Lucia 

Nokalla 

Cook Islands ......... 

British North Borneo ........ 
St. Pierre and.Miquelon ...... 
Samoa, American 

Faroe Islands .. 

Montserrat ..... 

Yemen ..... 
Dominica Oe a a 
New Hebrides ... 
Society Islands . 
Bermuda rerrrrrrrrey © 
Asir .«+ 76,000 
Seychelles Islands ........... 1,877 
Solomon Islands ........+++++ 21,428 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands .... 18,631 
Spitzbergen Peete eee eeesene 1,593 
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Banking 


Definite Agreement 
On Radio Channels for 
Aviation Is Sought 


Problems Discussed at Con-) 


ference; Many Reserved 
Frequencies Found to 
Be of No Value. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
definite plan for allocation of the chan- 
nels reserved for aviation could be 
worked out at this time, and August 7 
was set as the date for another meeting 
at which time the radio committee desig- 
nated by the air transport companies 
will make a report. 

- In calling the conference to order, 
‘Commissioner Starbuck declared he felt 
there should be some plan evolved to 
take care of air transportation today and 
&to devise some plan of providing for its 
future needs in so far as radio is con- 
‘cerned. He pointed out that despite the 
“sonference held March 11, at which the 
~Commission discussed the problem with 
‘the air transportation companies and 
_with the Airways, Division, there is no 
‘uniformity in the allocation of frequen- 
‘cies for ground stations, with duplication 
of facilities in several localities, where a 
single station on an airport might serve 
the purpose. 


“When this is figured with the number | 


of frequencies available it is found that 
there are not many frequencies left to 
take care of future needs,” he said. 
“What I would like to see is the basing 
of an allocation on the use of all fre- 
quencies so that any plane on a par- 
ticular route would have a’common fre- 
quency over which to communicate. I 
would like to see a basic plan to meet 
the flexible conditions. I would like to 


g see action, because there was none fol- 


” 


lowing the March conference.” 
Cooperation Is Emphasized. 

L. D. Seymour, representing the Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., declared that 
the only manner in which the frequen- 
cies reserved for aviation may be used 
‘economically is to assign particular 
channels to particular routes for the use 
of all planes flying over those routes, 
with the transport companies paying the 
pro rata share of the expenses incurred 
in maintaining the ground station. He 
said the operation of aircraft communi- 
cations must resolve itself into a sys- 
tem whereby if one company has planes 
flying over another company’s territory 
it must have the privilége of using the 
same communications facilities. 

The conference agreed that first the 
frequencies assigned for aeronautics 
must ke tried and tested to ascertain 
their adaptability for air to ground com- 
munications. Frequencies that are not 
adapted for communication in certain 
areas should not be assigned those sec- 
tions, it was argued, The plan to assign 
frequencies to particular routes, engi- 
neers pointed out, was agreed upon at 
the March conference, but it was not 
known then and is not known now just 
which frequencies should be used. 

Tentatively, the conference agreed 
that the air transportation companies 
should work out the technical program, 
and that it is not yet time to specifically 
allocate the frequencies, but that they 

» shall be employed experimentally. 

Lieut, E. K. Jett, U. S, N., short wave 
engineer of the Commission, suggested 
that a temporary allocation of the chan- 
nels be made, with the understanding 
that. it will be changed as_ additional 
knowledge is gained by experience. The 
Chief Engineer of the Commission, Cap- 
tain Guy Hill, declared that the ‘air 
transportation companies should  en- 
deavor to learn as quickly as possible, 
just which channels are best suited, so 
that if changes in frequencies are nec 
essary, they may be effected with the 
least possible hardship. 

Definite Channels Reserved. : 

William D. Terrell, Chief of the Radio 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, declared that under the Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraph Convention of 
1927, definite channels were set aside 
for aviation. The United States, he said, 
should be able to go to the next Inter- 
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drid in 1932, with information to the 
- effect that certain of the frequencies 
-now allocated for aviation are not 
‘adapted for such use and that frequen- 
y cies in other bands are more suitable and 
should be replaced. But, he said, this 
“must be backed up by experiments,” 

The conference agreed that at the 
August 7 meeting steps would be taken 
to lay out a temporary allocation of 
channels based on specific needs. Tests 
then should be conducted to ascertain 
the value of the channels in actual fly- 
ing operations, so that channels may be 
fitted into géographical areas or routes. 

Technical questions relating to the use 
of channels for distress and calling pur- 
poses were discussed. It was suggested 
that frequencies should be set aside for 
airport use rather than to permit use 
of the international working frequencies 
for such purposes. With afr traffic rap- 
idly increasing, it was pointed out that 
the problem of controlling the landing 
of planes at an airport is becoming in- 
creasingly important, 

Procedure Is Suggested. 

The day is coming, Mr. Seymour said, 
when some person with authority to 
control landings will assign periods to 
planes in the air to make their landings, 
and notify, by radio, which is to land 
and which shall not. 

Commissioner Starbuck presented to 
the cunrerence the suggested procedure, 
which he said should include naviga- 
tional aids; traffic operation by private 
transportation interests, such as the pre- 
vention of duplication of facilities and 
operation ‘of common facilities, as well 
as the distribution of facilities along 
routes, and establishment of routes, 
Coordination of government and com- 
mercial systems and _ facilities ~ also 
should be considered, he said, 

In a tabulated statement, Lieutenant 
Jett pointed out that.of the frequencies 
available for aviation the nine low fre- 
quencies ‘have been assigned; 16 of the 
high frequencies for night communica- 
tions have been assigned with 33 unas- 
signed, and 13 of the day high frequen- 
cies assigned with 19 ynassigned, 

In addition to those mentioned, others 
present at the conference were: 

H. T. Walls and Eugene Sibley, Air- 
ways Division, Department of Com- 
merce; Comander Frank H. Luckel. 
Lieut, Commander H. E, Fischer and 


Seymour and M, M. Eells, National Air 
Transport, Inc, 
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Says Representative 


Provisions of the Hawley tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) expanding tariff flexibility 
were defended before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance July 17 by John E. 
Edgerton of Nashville, Tenn., president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and James A, Emery, of Wash- 
ington,. D. C., attorney for the associa- 
tion, the two speaking for numerous or- 
ganizations of manufacturers and other 
producers. Mr. Edgerton said in part: 

“The economic necessity for flexibility 
in rate adjustment rests upon the incon- 
trovertible fact that we live in a period 
of rapid industrial change. The discov- 
eries and applications of science, the 
march of invention, improvements in pro- 
ess, organization and administrative 
methods, and the fluctuations of foreign 
policy, all make it necessary that a means 
of limited adjustment shall be at the 
service of the American producer to pro- 
vide a means of making continuously 
effective the application of the protec- 
tive policy. 

“In: the past half century our tariff 
has been adjusted on an average of once 
in every six years, but within that pe- 
riod cur industrial changes are far 
greater than those which marked the 
last 50 years of the preceding century. 
The experience of our country and that 
of competing nations makes it clear that 
rate adjustment is often essential under 
a protective system to either prevent 
an industry from going under, or suf- 
|fering severe injury, or to assure the 
development of new and potentially 
valuable forms of production. The 
Chief of our Division of Foreign Tariffs 
in the United States Department of 
Commerce pointed out in an address to 
the American Academy of Political and 
| Social Science, in January of this year, 
| that: 


“One of the most significant develop- 
ments in governmental mechanism since 
the War in the field of tariffs * * * has 
| been the tendency to create special com- 
| missions, boards or committees to carry 
on the necessary investigations for the 
Government and otherwise assist execu- 
tives, cabinets or iegislatures in making 
their decision on these problems.’ 








|Continual Adjustments 
|By Legislation Opposed 


| “Corrective adjustment under our sys- 
tem must either be made by special Con- 
| gressional legislation or by an author- 
ized administrative officer. Experience 
has demonstrated that Congress can no 
more deal with the vast, complex, inter- 
dependent cobweb of tariff relationships 
by continuing special legislative adjust- 
ment than it can deal with the equally 
sensitive, interdependent and not more 
complex rate structure of our system of 
transportation, the regulation of which 
it has turned over to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under a Con- 
gressional rule. 

“The formula proposed in the pending 
bill replaces the unworkable and imprac- 
ticable formula of the present law, yet 
includes it as a factor where substantial 
information is obtainable. The protection 
of the American wage earners of our so- 
cial levels, of our whole remarkable sys- 
tem of domestic production, rests upon 
the equalization of foreign and domestic 
competitive conditions in the American 
market. This is the very crux of our 
industrial policy. 

“The group for which I speak, repre- 
senting some 450,000 manufacturers in 
every form of industry and in every 
State of the Union, have reached the 
conclusions they here express after con- 
sultation and cooperation with agricul- 
ture and commerce, and urge upon your 
Committee the necessity of now assur- 
jing a reorganization of the Tariff Com- 
| mission and a remaking of the formula 
;of administrative adjustment that we 
may engage, with reasonable prospect of 
| Success in a great experiment in adapt- 
| Ing our protective system to the actuali- 
ties of international trade.” 


Domestic Cests 
Are Said to Vary 
Mr. Emery said in part: 








provided for a flexible administrative 
adjustment of the tariff by the Presi- 
dent, with the aid of a Tariff Commis- 
sion, predicated upon ascertained dif- 
ferences between domestic and foreign 
costs of production. The power of Con- 
gress to enact a protective tariff and 
to provide for the administrative ad- 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 17,—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 

In pursuance of the provisions of section | 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign eurrency for the 
Purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 


14.0481 
Belgium (belga) 


18,8913 


“The present law, that of 1922, first | 
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Public Utilities 


Flexibility in Tariff Rates Defended 
As Meeting Need of Changing I ndustry| 


Continual Adjustments by Legislation Is Unsatisfactory, | 


of Manufacturers. 


justment of duties through the Chief | 
Executive was sustained by the Supreme 
Court in the Hampton case, but experi-| 
ence demonstrated that in a great ma-| 
jority of instances foreign costs of pro- 
duction could not be obtained, and do- 
mestic costs are not standardized but 
differ widely, where obtainable, within. 
the same industry, at different times and | 
in different places, while the length of | 
time required to apply a formula, where 
approximate information was obtainable, | 
tended to defeat the purpose of the 
provision. 

“The formula proposed in the bill, the 
equalization of differences between for- 
eign and domestic competition in the 
principal markets of the United States, 
is a substantial statement of the funda- 
mental theory of the American protec- 
tive policy, overwhelmingly endorsed by 
our electorate and approved in its es-| 
sentials by the Democratic as well as} 
the Republican Party. 

“The constitutionality of such a pro-| 
posal is no longer open to serious dis- 
pute. It is not, as has been superficially 
objected, a surrender of legislative au- 
thority to the Executive. On the con-| 
trary, it is Congress which formulates 
the policy and directs the President, as 
its agent, with the aid of a fact-finding 
Commission, to make necessary adjust- 
ments which adapt the Congressional 
tariff. policy to changing economic con- 
ditions, This is neither a rew principle 
of law nor a new policy in legislation 
It has been steadily employed, from 
Washington to Hoover, in numerous in- 
stances, providing a continuous back- 
ground of Congressional and _ judicia' 
precedent. 


“Congress may not and must not dele- 
gate the power to make a law or levy a 
tax or regulate foreign trade. But it 
may, and often has made, a law to dele- 
gate the power to find the facts upon the 
ascertainment of which a rule laid down 
pe the Congress becomes effective. To 
either deny this power or to fail to em- 
ploy it would long since have made 
practical legislation in a great number 
of fields substantially impossible. 


Presidents Were Authorized 
To Regulate Commerce 


“In Washington’s day, Congress au- 
thorized the first President to levy re- 
straints and embargoes on foreign com- 
merce, when, in his judgment, the public 
interest required. It conferred similar 
authority on President Madison by the 
Non-intercourse Acts of 1815. It author- 
ized successive Presidents to modify. or 
withdraw discriminating or countervail- 
ing duties against foreign countries, 
when they were ‘satisfied’ that such 
countries had ceased to discriminate 
against the United States, That policy 
has been,yin continuous application with 
respect to discriminating port or tariff 
duties or unfair methods of foreign com- 
petition, or dumping, under the admin- 
istration of every President. 


“The same principle has been applied 
by Congress through lesse. executives. 
Forbidding the obstruction of navigable 
streams, Congress directed the Secretary 
of War to determine whether proposed 
or actual improvements obstructed such 
streams and made failure to comply with 
his orders an offense. It declared its pol- 
icy with respect to grazing on the public 
lands, made the Secretary of Agriculture 
its agent to execute its policy, and made 
a violation of the Secretary’s regulation 
unishable by fine and imprisonment, It 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to determine the standards and take the 
samples of foreign tea as a means of pro- 
tection against impure importations. The 
Congress formulates the rule of rate- 
making and rate discrimination and cre- 
ates and directs the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to find the facts and admin- 
ister the rule, 





hundred years. 
asserts an intelligent principle of con- 
trol which is put into operation upon the 


President, with the aid of the Tariff Com- 


limited rate change which will tend to 
equalize the conditions of foreign and do- 
mestic competition in the markets of the 
United States. It m»rely undertakes to 


ery for protective administrative rate ad- 
justment, equal in efficiency to that pos- 
sessed and operated by our chief foreign 
competitors, It is but setting in motion 
a practical and necessary operating pol- 
icy moving on a well-beaten constitu- 
tional path, It rests upon the undeniable 


under a static rate system,” 


Purchase of $75,869,450 


|General expenditures .. 


“The principle involved in the pending 
bill has been recognized for more than a | 
It is that the Congress | 


ascertainment of definite facts by the} 


mission, in this case the making of a} 


provide our own country with machin- | 


fact that dynamic industry cannot live | 


Of Notes Made by Treasury | 


eile 4 Treasury 
Statement 
Receipts. 


July 15. 
Made Public July 17, 1929. 
Customs receipts . 

Internal-revenue recei 

Income tax ........ 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 

Miscellaneous receipts . 


$2,647,157.61 
1,277,769.39 


1,695,182.89 
789,792.52 


6,409,902.41 

54,100.00 

239,831,706.10 

* 246,295,708.51 
Expenditures. 


pts: 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publie debt receipts 
Balance previous day... 


$10,731,719.93 
761,493.10 
442,593.57 
11,645.19 


Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts Crore aN 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund 
Ifvestment of trust 
MOOG. ees a cwes 


141,316.95 
79,087.15 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


13,541,488.13 


246,295,708.51 


disposal $500,000,000 as a maximum for | 


loans to these organizations for the pur- 
poses of orderly marketing and stabiliz- 
ing of crops. Congress already has put 
at the disposal of the Board $150,000,000 
in actual appropriations available im- 
mediately for loans, with $1,500,000 more 
for administrative expenses. 

It was stated orally at the Board 
headquarters that the purpose is to take 
up the problems before it in a calm and 
deliberative way, without haste or pre- 
cipitation in consideration of matters of 
such major concern as are invloved in 
the big task before the organization. 

The Board is expecting t> have close 
contact with organized agriculture, an in- 
stance of which, as stated by the mem- 
bers of the Board, is the plan for a num- 
ber of fts members to attend the Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, to be held 
at Baton Rouge, La., beginning July 29. 
The trade conference at Baton Rouge will 
continue two weeks, at which representa- 
tive cooperative leaders will be in at- 
tendance and will participate in its de- 
liberations. 


1,112,619.65 | 


261,012.59 | 


3,941,067.50 | 
228,813,152.88 | 


Refunds 


‘Deduction of Sum Due to Government 


Is Held to Be ea 


From Tax Refund 


The right of the United States Govern- 
ment to withhold payment due as a tax 
refund because of indebtedness of the 
receiving company to the Government 
was upheld in a decision of the Comp- 


Accounting Office. 

Checks were drawn by debtors of the 
Government payable to the Government 
and were certified by the bank involved 
The bank was closed before the checks 
were presented for payment and the Gov- 
ernment only received dividends on the 


claims. The Government deducted the 
| balance due it from an amount otherwise 
due the bank, and when the case was re- 
viewed by the Comptroller General he 
sustained the settlement. 


The full text of the decision of the 
Comptroller General, A-27841 


Review has been requested of settle- 
ment No. 0206162, dated May 15, 1929, 
of this office, wherein there was deducted 
from a balance of $4,537.76, otherwise 
| due the Cosmopolitan Trust Company as 
jrefund of income taxes, the sum of 
— due the United States from said 
ank. 


Trust Company Certified 
Checks Given to Treasury 


It appears that the Hub Raincoat 
Company and Jacob Grossman were in- 
| debted to the United States in the re- 
| spective sums of $2,085.45 and $669.20 
on account of supplies and materials 
purchased from the Government. Checks 
were drawn by them in favor of the 
| United States and certified by the Cos- 
mopolitan Trust Company but before the 
checks were presented by the United 
| States for payment, 'the drawee bank was 
closed by order of the Commissioner of 
Banks for Massachusetts and placed in 
| the hands of a liquidating agent. 
| Subsequently, the United States re- 
| ceived dividends as a creditor of the bank 
| in the amounts of $897.61 and $254.76 on 
the above described claims, leaving 
| thereon a balance due of $1,185.84 and 
$414.44 on said claims, or a_ total of 
$1,600.28. Also there was due the United 
States Shipping Board the sum of 
| $1,238.60 which represented the balance 
due on a certified check in the sum of 
| $2,000 drawn on July 28, 1920, on the 
| Cosmopolitan Trust Company by the 
Chelsea Foundry Company in favor of 





ET 


troller General, J. R. McCarl, in a deci- | 
sion just made public by the General | 
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Finance 


| Comptroller General Rules Right of Set-off May Be Em- 
ployed Against Bankrupt Bank. 


| 
fone Frank Cross and indorsed by him to | 
|the United States Shipping Board. The} 
bank was closed before the check was | 
presented for payment and dividends | 
|amounting to $761.40 appear to have| 
been paid thereon, leaving the balance of | 
| $1,238.60, making the total indebtedness | 


to the United States $2,838.88, as de- | 
ducted in the settlement. | 


There has been presented in connec- | 
tion with the request for review a copy | 
of an opinion rendered in United States | 
of America v. Commissioner of State 
Banks et al. 254 Mass. 173, wherein the | 
court held, in effect, that the United | 
States was not entitled to priority under | 
section 3466, Revised Statutes, in the | 
payment of these checks, and it seems 
to be the contention that the necessary | 
effect of the settlement in deducting the | 
amount due the Government was to se- | 
cure priority in payment of the Govern- | 
ment’s claims; in other words, that the | 
said deduction was based on a claimed | 
right to priority under section 3466, Re- | 
vised Statutes. 


Government Declared | 
To Have Right of Set-off 


This is not correct. All claims and | 
demands in which the United States is 
interested, whether as debtor or creditor, | 
are required by section 236, Revised | 
Statutes, as amended by the Budget and 
Accounting Act of June 10, 1921, 42) 
Stat. 24, to be settled and adjusted in| 
the General Accounting Office, and it is | 
well established that the United States | 
has the right in settling such claims 
to set off against credits any debts in 
its favor. See, also, act of March 3, 
1875, 18 Stat. 481, and La Grange Gro- 
cery Company v. United States. 31 Fed. 
(2nd) 297; Labadee v. United States, 33 
Ct. Cls. 476; Schooner Henry v. United 
States, 35 id. 394; Taggart v. United 
States, 17 Ct. Cls. 323; United States v. 
Griswold, 30 Fed. 604; Teller v. United | 
States, 113 id. 468; United States v. | 
Ennis, 132 id. 133; and Wanner v. Wan- | 
ner, Jr., Inc., 30 id. $76. 


Aside from the statutory provisions 
hereinbefore cited there is a principle | 
stated in George J. Harter Bank of Can- 
ton, Ohio, v. Inglis, 6 Fed. (2nd) 841, 
certiorari denied, 269 U. S. 576. that: 

“Ordinarily a bank may set off a de- 
posit against a debt due it from the de- 
| positor. Where insoivency has_inter- 








——_——. | 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Rendering a Widely Diversified Public Service 


RGANIZED in 1882, the same 

year in which the first central 
station for incandescent lighting 
went into operation, Harris, Forbes 
% Company has long been identified 
with the development of the most 
important public utility companies 
in the United States and Canada— 
among them the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, the operating 
subsidiaries of which provide electric 
light and power, gas, water or trans- 
portation services to over 1,200,000 
customers in more than 2,200 com- 


munities 


in eighteen states, the 


Philippine Islands and thé maritime 
provinces of Canada. 


Serving 


industrial, residential and 


agricultural regions, the Associated 


Gas and 





The Department of the Treasury has | 
bought $75,869,450 in 38% per cent | 
Treasury notes of 1930-32 under its re- 
cently announced offer which closed at | 
the close of business July 16, according 
to. an announcement July 17 by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. | 
Mellon. Sellers of the notes which were | 





| Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) : 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
| Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 

| Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael* 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India rupee) 

Japan (yen) dpe ne Nbeeeeeeds 
Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 


17220 
2.9604 

26.6356 | 

485.0980 | 
2.5147 
3.9160 
23.8250 
1.2923 
17.4306 


| 


Argentina (peso, gold) 





Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar allver ...ssccccss peeeeveees oe 





98,2008 
96.6200 
52.6000 | 


| Treasury. 


bought in the open market are being | 


paid 98 and accrued interest. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the announcement: | 

Secretary Mellon on July 17 in refer- | 
ring to the offer made on July 11, 1929,| 
to purchase $75,000,000, or thereabouts, | 
aggregate face amount of 3% per cent 
Treasury Notes of Series A-1980-32, at 


4; the option of holders, for account of 


the cumulative sinking fund, which offer | 
closed last evening, announced that| 
tenders aggregating $75,869,450 had | 
been received at Federal Reserve Banks, | 
all of which have been accepted by the) 


In accordance with the terms of the 


| offer payment for the notes tendered | 


will be made on July 18, 1929, at 98| 
and accrued interest from March 15. | 


Farm Board to Deal Direct | 
With Cooperative Officials | 
! 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
a relative question, as the Board stated, | 


»| in answering an inquiry o:, the subject. 


Ultimately, the Board, under the au- | 
thority of the agricultural marketing | 
act that created the Board will have at its | 


Electric System now con- 


trols assets valued at more than 
$800,000,000, supported by gross 


Harris, Forbes & Co 
Incorporated 


Boston 


Decisions Promulgated 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Revenue Act of 1918. McAvoy Com- 
pany, 10 B. T. A. 1017 followed. 

B. T. A. 1017—followed. 

Quality Roofing Company, Docket Nos. 
18692, 30900, 35013. 

Additions to a reserve for the 
maintenance of roofs constructed 
under a guaranty contract cannot be 
excludea from gross income. Uvalde 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 932, followed. 

Edwin B. Michael, Administrator D. B. 
N. or the Estate of Mike Michael, De- 
ceased, Docket No. 25874. 

Evidence adduced by petitioner 
insufficient to overcome the presump- 
tion that the deficiency determined 
by the Commissioner is correct. 

Max Eichenberg, Docket No. 25592. 

Commissioner’s computation of 
profit from the sale of real estate 
and building sustained of Even 
Realty Co., 1 B. T. A. 355. 

Deduction for a bad debt, in 1922, 
disallowed because the _ evidence 
shows that such debt was worth- 
less in a prior year. 

Clotilde S. Murphy, as Executrix of the 
Estate of John Stephen Murphy, De- 
ceased, Docket No. 17800. 

Estate Tax. Commissioner’s de- 
termination as to gross estate ap- 
proved. 


BONDS 


Months of high money rates 
have depressed bond prices to 
levels which now make many 
issues attractive both on a yield 
basis and for possibility of price 
appreciation in the event of a 
trend toward easier interest rates, 


In our recently published lists of 
bond investment suggestions, the 
average approximate yield for 
94 issues offered is 6.14%. 


Send for Current Lists 


THE EQUITABLE 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY INC. 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 


Sraniy Carr, Representative 


917 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


oe nee ttc a ne na on 


revenues Of nearly $100,000,000 


annually. 


Today the Associated System is one 


of the largest public utility 


systems 


in the United States. In reaching this 
position resourceful, intelligent and 
experienced management has played 


a vital part. 


Grouped together to 


secure the benefits of unified opera- 
tion, the various properties have 
realized substantial economies in 


connection with purchases, 


financ- 


ing, new construction, engineering 
and new business expansion. 


In geographic distribution of 
properties, in its large number of 
industrial and domestic consumers, 
as well as in the varied nature of 


its services, the Associated 


System 


enjoys an exceptional degree of 


diversity as to income. 


We invite inquiry regarding the securities of 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, cor. William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


' 


Chicago 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
Lendon 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 


Harris, Forbes & 
Limited 


Mentreal 


Harris, Forbes & Cie 
Parie 


Company 
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Patents 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
Automobile Tires 


Court Is Held to Have Power to Review 


Findings of 


Holding of Invalidity 
Of Patent Sustained 


Carrier for Spare Tire, Light, 
and License Plate Found 
To Lack Invention. 


Derroir CARRIER & MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, PLAINTIFF-APPELLANT, V. 
Dopce BrotHers. No. 5121, CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE -SIXTH 
CIRCUIT. 

HE decision of the Master to whom 
the case was referred for report by 
consent of both parties, to the effect 
that Patent No. 1179717, relating to car- 

riers adapted to support spare tire, li- 

cense tag, and rear light, was invalid 

in view of prior art and because of lack 
of invention, was affirmed by the Circuit 

Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
A contention advanced by the defend- 

ant alleging that a master’s report, when 

supported by testimony, is conclusive, 





by disclosures and structures in the 
prior art, but also invalid for lack of 
aside from any 


patentable invention, 


question of invalidity, anticipation or | 


The master recommended dis- 


prior art. i 
Plain- 


missal of the bill of complaint. 


‘tiff’s exceptions to the report (with one 


exception not requiring mention) were 
overruled, and final decree entered ac- 
cordingly. 

At the outset we are met with a con- 
tention by defendant that the parties 
having consented that under the refer- 
ence to the master he report his findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, the facts 
found by him are conclusive if supported 
by any testimony. We can not assent to 
this proposition. Passing the considera- 
tion that the trial court’s approval of 
the stipulation, made after the taking of 
testimony had been begun,.does not af- 
firmatively appear of record, we think 
the case does not fall within Kimberiy 
v.. Arms, 129 U. S. 512; Davis v. 
Schwartz, 155 U. S. 631, 636-7, and 
kindred cases, ‘where the _ reference 
seems to have been construed as being 
in effect to hear and decide all the issues 


Master in Infringement Suit 


> 


|Report Is Declared 
Not to Be Conclusive 


Support of Views by Evidence | 
Does Not Make Deci- 
sion Final. 


iu the proposition that the use of the 
old felloe-band structure to carry a spare 
rim in the same manner, and by the same 
means, that the old wheel structure car- | 
ried its rim, is as applied to the claims 
now under consideration, merely a double 
use,—notwithstanding the device as 
used in the wheel has functions not 
present in the tire carrier, and that in 
the tire carrier the device serves some. 
functions not present in the wheel. We 
content ourselves with referring to cer- 
tain decisions of this court and citations | 
therein. Stearns v. Russell, 85 Fed. 218, 
226 et seq. (opinion by Judge—now Mr. | 
Chief Justice—Taft); Weir Frog Co. v. 
Porter, 206 Fed. 670, 674. 


. 
e 
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Trade Practices 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


MONOPOLIES: Combinations in Restraint of Trade: ‘ Remedies to Re- 

strain Unlawful Combinations: Decree Enforcing Order of Divestiture 
of Federal Trade Commission: Report of Compliance.—Where, after the 
petitioner had acquired the capital stock of, and had advanced large sums 
to a competitor, the Federal Trade Commission, acting pursuant to Section 
7 of the Clayton Act (U.S. C. Tit. 15. Sec, 18), entered an order directing 
the petitioner to divest itself of the capital stock, the plant and other property 
of the competitor and forbidding it to retain any of the fruits of the ac- 
quisition of such stock; and, after good faith but futile efforts to dispose of 
the stock, the petitioner, upon obtaining a default judgment against the 
competitor for the money advanced, bid in the property at an execution sale, 
thereafter divested itself of the capital stock, and then presented its report 
of compliance with a decree to enforce the order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, held: Report approved, since the petitioner has complied with the 
order of the Commission, and the decree of the court, it having the right to 
pursue the remedy invoked to subject the competitor’s property to the pay- 
ment of its debt—Western Meat Co. v. Federal Trade Commission.—(Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1182, Col. 6 
(Volume IV); July 18, 1929. 


Combinations in Restraint of Trade: Remedies to Re- 

strain Unlawful Combinations: Order of Divestiture of Federal Trade 
Commission: Report of Compliance: Operation and Effect.—An order of 
the Federal Trade Commission made pursuant to Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act (U.S. C. Tit. 15, Sec. 18), directing petitioner to divest itself of stock 
and pfoperty of a competitor does not preclude the petitioner from buying 


ONOPOLIES: 


was overruled, the court stating that/in the case. Here the reference was | 
the District judge has full power to re- | ‘ 
view the master’s findings of fact as| port his findings of fact and conclusions 
well as law. ‘ tee 9 . | of law on the entire cout including all 
Note was made o e practice of|of the testimony taken.” 
resolving doubt as to invention in favor | judge had thus full power to review the 
of the patentee in case a — — master’s findings of fact, as well = = 
with public favor, but with the conclu-| law. Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. v. C. R. 
sion that unless there be some doubt as Wilson Body Co.—C. C. A. 6—21 Fed. 
to patentability the question of public) (2nd) 803, 805 (eaiaone = ~ = 
reception is of no effect. | Supreme Court, 2 s: Se ; uc 
Appeal from the District Court for | findings of fact, however, concurred in 
the Eastern District of Michigan. | by the district judge, will not be dis- 
Before Hicks, Hickenlooper, and Knap-| turbed on review by anything less than 
pen, Circuit ~~ _ i a < \a Sn — — ~~ 
the opinion o e court, delivered by|inson v. O. . am *Co—C. C. A. 
Judge Knappen, follows: lens Fed. (2nd) 570, and cases cited 


merely to take the testimony and “re-| 


The district | 


in the property at an execution sale 
the competitor for money advanced 


Other Designs 


Believed Influence 


But whether or not Harbridge’s use in | 
carrying a tire, of the means in general 
use on a device for carrying a wheel is 
technically a double use, it would seem 
the natural course for one designing a | 
tire carrier to adopt the means publicly 
used and well-known in the case of a 
wheel carier; and we see much force in 
the master’s suggestion. that Brown’s 
article in “Tires and Tire Equipment at 
the Garden Show,” published in the 
“Horseless Age” of Jarury 10, 1912, 
“gave the art the additional and correct 
information that an ordinary felloe-band 
could be used instead of the sectional 


ROHIBITION: 
Liquor: 


Forfeiture: 





cuit).—Yearly Index Page 1183, Col. 


PROHIBITION: Forfeiture: 


nected by wire with a building in whi 


Electrie Lighting Plant: 
National Prohibition Act.—Section 25 of the National Prohibition Act 
does not authorize the forfeiture of an electric lighting plant which was-con- 


Automobile Carriers | at p..572.(1) 
Are Subject of Case 


This suit was brought for alleged in- | 
fringement of United States Patent No. | 
1179717, applied for January 12, 1914, 
issued April 18, 1916, to Harbridge, as- 
signor to plaintiff, relating to carriers 
for autimobiles adapted to be attached 
to the rear of an automobile, and more 
particularly to devices for carrying a 
spare tire, a tail lamp and a number | 
plate. 

The specification states: 

“The improved carrier comprises a sup- | 
porting ring a, and means for adjustably | 
securing said ring at the rear of an au- | 
tomobile. The securing means comprises | 
a plurality of side brackets b andc. A 
cross-bar d extends diametrically across | 
the ring a and is secured to the inner | 
side of the supporting. ring a at either 
end by rivets f passing through it and 
the supporting ring. Cross-bar d serves 
as a brace for rigidly securing brackets | 
b and c and to rigidly cross connect the | 
side portions of the band or ring a.| 
Brackets b, ¢ incline outwardly and away | 
from the ring a and are each rivited to | 
bar d, as at g. Each of the brackets | 
b, c, comprises a sleeve h, as shown in } 
Fig 3, which has an internally screw- | 
threaded socket, which is adapted to re- | 
ceive a correspondingly threaded termi- | 
nal k of a bracket-rod j to adjustably | 
connect the rods and brackets. Lock-nuts | 
1 are adapated to rigidly secure the rods 
and sleeves in adjustable relation.” 


Terminals Secured 
To Frame of Body 


The dlattened terminals of the for- | 
wardly, downwardly and outwardly ex- | 
tending rods j are secured to the frame | 
or body, while the brackets b, c and rod | 


j are secured to the frame or body, while | 


| 


the brackets b, c and rod j secure the | 
sides of the ring to the body of the} 
vehicle. Screw-headed adjustments be- | 
tween these rods and brackets enable the 
tilting of the ring in its application to the 
vehicle so as to dispose it the dasined | 
distance from the back thereof and to 
adapt it for attachment to vehicles of 
different sizes or shapes. The lower por- 
tion of the ring a is secured to the body | 
by the flattened end n of the bracket ¢, | 
whose screw-threaded sleeve, locked by | 
the nut e, engages the rod p, provision | 
being made for adjustment of the ring! 
to the desired relation to the frame. A 
flange a2 on the ring enables the snug 
seating of the rim thereagainst, and | 
serves to strengthen or stiffen the ring, | 
which is usually of the same diameter | 
as the felloe-band of the wheel for which | 
the rim is adapted, the band being some- | 
what smaller than the inner periphery | 
of the rim—to accommodate wedge-lugs 
between the felloe-band and rim. To 
hold the ring firmly in position at differ- 
ent points around the periphery of the | 
rim proper; bearing surfaces therefor are | 
provided through indentations a on the 
ring. The specification permits the al- 
ternative use of studs on the rims, ad- 
justment of tire flange and engaging | 
holes in the ring. It is also suggested | 
that in the absence of the studs lugs d 
may be formed on the rim, engaging the 
rearside of the upper portion of the ring, 
although without such studs the rim and 
tire would, according to the specification, 
be held firmly in position by other fea- 
tures. 


Means of Attaching 
Rim Are Explained 


The lower portion of the rim 
adapted to be held on the ring by a 
wedge-lug capable of engaging vne rear 
side of the rim, and be there locked into 
position. The spare rim may be placed 
on the carrier by loosening the wedge-} 
lug and turning it upwardly, whereupon 
the upper part of the rim may be! 
dropped in place on the upper part of | 
the ring, and the rim then swung for- 
wardly until the wedge-lug is forced and 
secured in position. To remove the rim 
it is necessary only to loosen the wedge- 


is 


Conclusions of Law 


Are Open to Review 
But conclusions of law, although con- 


flange actually embodied in the Stevens- 
Duryea carrier.” We think the master 
was justified in the conviction that “the 
| rim-carrying device of the patent in this 





|curred in by master and judge, are al-! suit is, in substantial and cssential re- 
| Ways open to review. ickinson_ Vv. | spects, merely an adaption of an old and 
Thum Co., supra, at p. 572. And while | well-known wheel structure to the pur- 
|questions of /invention or patentable! poses of carrying a spare wheel-on a 
| novelty or infringement are, in a proper | vehicle, and that such adaptation did not 
| sense, issues of fact, they so far present | invlove patentable invention.” We think 





questions of law as to be properly re- 
viewable here. Budd v. Wilson, supra, 
at p. 805. It should, however, go with- 
out saying that such concurrent find- 
ings of law by master and judge should 
not be lightly disregarded. (2) 

The broadest of the claims in suit are 
Nos. 17 and 19, which, as allowed by the 


| Patent Office, we print in the margin. (3) 


We agree with the courts below that 


|these claims are invalid, both for an- 
| ticipation and for lack of invention. The 


earliest claimed date of Harbridge’s con- 
ception is the last week of January, 
1913, at the Chicago Automobile Show. 
It is established that the Perrin car- 
rier, on a Lozier car, was in public 
use as standard equipment as early as 
January, 1912, 


rier as regards the claims we are now 
considering, except that-~ the 
Perrin carrier had a cirele of angle 
iron, the horizontal portion of which 
constituted a ring, making a vertical 
flange at one edge of the ring, which 
flange, plaintiff claims, does not form an 
internal seat for a demountable rim. In 
interference proceedings between Per- 
rin and Harbridge, while the instant 
case was pending in the district court, it 
was held by all the tribunals of the 
Patent Office that the rim carriers of 
both parties had substantially the same 


| construction, that the claims (here num- 
bered 17 and 19) read on both, and that | 


errin’s claims were entitled to priority. 
For the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia (affirming 
the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents) see Harbridge v. Perrin, 295 
Fed. 927. Certiorari was denied by the 
Supreme Court, 264 U. S. 597. Harbridge 
thereupon disclaimed the combination 


17) the peripheral flange has a portion 
which fits into and forms and internal 
seat for a demountable rim, and (claim 
19) where the outwardly extending 
flange has a peripheral portion which 
forms an internal seat for a demountable 
rim. Claims 17 and 19 must therefore 
be considered here as below, in the form 
limited by the disclaimer. Michigan Car- 
ton Co. v. Sutherland Paper Co., et al.— 
C. C. A. 6—29 Fed. (2nd) 179. The de- 
cision in Harbridge v. Perrin must be 
accepted by us. 


Other Carriers 


Were in Public Use 


Besides the Perrin-Lozier carrier, it is 
established that the Stevens-Duryea car- 
rier was in public use as standard equip- 
ment previous to and at the time of 
Harbridge’s conception,—as used on cer- 
tain cars of the runabout type, and as 
sufficiently described by the master as 
having ‘a wooden ring like the felloe 
of a wheel, it carried four bolts with 
threaded ends, projecting from the upper 
side of the rig. Attached to the other 
side of the rimg were Zour feet having in- 
clined faces, against one side of which 
the ring rested, and which constituted 
in function a sectional flange on the side 
of the ring opposite the bolt ends. Each 
projecting bolt carried a ‘Continental’ 
wedge which entered between the rim 
and ring and was forced into place by a 
nut, thus wedging the rim both laterally 
and radially and holding it securely in 
place on the carrier. The ring also had 
a hole for the valve stem to enter. A 
round metal box with a hinged cover to 
carry tools, tubes, etc., was secured in- 
side of the wooden ring.” (4.) 

Furthermore, at the time of and before 
Harbridge’s conception, automobile 
wheels with metal felloe-bands, employ- 





lug, to swing the lower part of the ring 
rearwardly, then lift the rim to disen- 
gage its upper portion from the ring. | 
The means for attaching the lamp)! 
bracket and number plate are too simple | 
to require explanation. 

After the cause was at issue, on mo- 
tion by defendant, and with the consent 
of both parties, the district court re- 
ferred the cause to a standing master, 
to take and report to the court the testi- 
mony of all witnesses for both parties; 
and after the taking of the testimony had 
been begun it was stipulated that the 
order of reference be enlarged “so that 
the master shall also report his findings 
of fact and conclusions of law on the 
entire case, including all of the testi- 
mony taken.” 

The master made elaborate findings 


ing bolts and wedges substantially of 
the same shape as Harbridge’s, and with 
the same functions for removably hold- 
ing demountable rims, and whereby the 
rim was held clamped between an inclined 
flangé on the one side and a plurality of 
adjutable wedges on the other side, en- 
tering between the rim and the ring, were 
old.’ We need refer only to the German 
patent No. 934187, Sept. 4, 1909, to 
Kinderscheerf, and the British patent 
No. 10620, October 15, 1908. One of 
plaintiff’s expert witnesses testified that 
to the extent that the adjustable wedges 
and adjustable flange: on the opposite 
side take care of the variation in size, 
and enable rims varying in size to be 
held securely, the operation of the felloe- 
band, its flange ani the wedges, is 
precisely the same, whether used on a 





fact and conclusions of law, holding all 
the claims in suit not only anticipated 


wheel or used on a carrier having a spare 
tire. This being so, there seems merit 


i The Lozier-Perrin car- | 
rier seems to have differed in no sub-| 
stantial respect from the Harbridge car- | 


Lozier- | 


the master correctly interpreted the ele- 
ment in claim 19, “having a free open 
space therethrough,” as meaning that 
| the ring “within the periphery” is not 
| entirely blocked up. 

Claims 17 and 19, before the disclaimer, 
were completely anticipated by Perrin; 
|as modified by the disclaimer, we think 
| the claims equally invalid; for we are 
/eonstrained to the conclusion that, in 
view of the Stevens-Duryea carrier, the 
| “Horseless Age” article, and the inclined- 
| flanged felloe-band arrangements of the 
| prior demountable-rim wheel art, there 
| was no invention in substituting for Per- 
jTin’s verticle flange an inclined-flange 
portion fitting into and forming an in- 
| ternal seat for the demountable rim. We 
reach the conclusion that claims 17 and 
19 are invalid, without considering the 
Tuttle patent. 

Claims 8 and 9 relate particularly to 
the centering features referred to in the | 
descriptive portion of this opinion, and 
means for removably securing the rim 
to the ring and the latter to tle vehicle. 
These claims are printed in the mar- 
gin. (5) We think there was no novelty 
therein, in view of U. S. Patent to Mich- 
elin, No. 927266, issued July 6, 1909; U. 
S. Patent to Baker, No. 1095953, applied 
for February 11, 1911; and U. S. Patent 
to Baker, No. 1227990, applied for De- 
cember 31, 1912, 


| Cross-bar Feature 
Held to Be Not New | 


Claims 13 and 16, which we print in| 
the margin, (6) relate to the cross-bar | 
feature, claim 16 covering also provision | 
for lamp and number plate. This feature | 
was not new, in view of the Howard car, 
which had a cross-bar, carrying a lamp 
and license plate. We think the Howard | 
reference none the less effective from the | 
fact that its cross-bar was not attached 
to a complete ring. Its function was | 
the same as in the case of a complete | 
| ring, namely, to strengthen or stiffen md 
ring or are. Its adaptability to Har- 
bridge’s ring was, we think, obvious to 
the mechanic skilled in the art. 

Of the objection that the master did} 
not personally see and hear the wit-| 
nesses who testified to the prior use of 
the Howard carrier, it seems enough to 
say that their testimony seems to us| 
clearly to preponderate in favor of such | 
priority over Harbridge. Indeed, the | 
testimony seems undisputed that the} 
Howard carrier was completed before the | 
Chicago Automobile Show (at which 
show Harbridge conceived his invention), 
and was actually on exhibition at that 
show; and we are disposed to agree with 
the master that “it would be a mere me- 
chanical expedient to add such a cross- 
bar to the ring of the Lozier-Perrin or 
Stevens-Duryea carrier, for example, to 
carry a lamp and license plate in the 
same manner as did the Howard carrier, 
consequently producing whatever stiffen- 
ing effect is obtained by such a bar so 
located and attached. 

In reaching the conclusion that the 
various claims in suit are invalid, we 
do not overlook the well-settled principle 
that invention may exist in a combina- 
tion even if every element thereof is old, 
provided a materially new or better re- 
sult is obtained, or an old result obtained 
in a materially better way. Loom Co. 
v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580, 591; Expanded 
Metal Co. v. Bradford, 214 U. S, 366, 381; 
| Michigan Carton Co. v. Sutherland Paper 
Co.—C, C. A. 6—29 Fed. (2nd) 179, 182-3. 
But the question of invention is ulti- 
mately one of fact, to be determined 
from a weighing of all pertinent consid- 
erations; and not only are the concur- 
rent conclusions of master and judge 
presumably correct, but, on considera- 
|tion of this record, they impress us as 
convincing. 


Reception Important 
In Case of Doubt 


Nor do we fail to appreciate that 
when invention is otherwise in doubt 
favorable public reception may throw 
the scale in favor of invention. It is, 
however, a commonplace, that except in 
case of doubt such favorable public re- 
ception cuts no figure. Duer v. Corbin 
Cabinet Lock Co., 149 U. S. 216, 223-4; 
McClain v. Ortmayer, 141 U. S. 419, 429; 
Package Machinery Co. v. Johnson, ete., 
Co.—C. C. A. 6—246 Fed. 598, 602, The 
Harbridge carrier seems for a time to 
have been largely used. As bearing on 








held pursuant to a judgment against 
subsequent to the acquisition of the 


stock but prior to the divestiture order, even though it still holds the capital 
stock, having attempted, in good faith, to dispose of it.—Western Meat Co. 
v. Federal Trade Commission.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 1182, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


July 18, 1929. 


Goods Designed for the Manufacture of 
Section 25 of the National Prohibition Act.—Section 25 of the 
National Prohibition Act does not warrant the forfeiture of property which 
is not designed but which is used for the illegal manufacture of liquor.— 
Kohler Co. v. United States.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 


1 (Volume IV). July 18, 1929. 


Section 25 of the 


ch illegal stills were located, since the 


purpose of this section was to put illegal liquor and property designed to 
make it into the same category, and an electric lighting plant is not designed 
for the purpose of making liquor.—Kohler Co. v. United States.—(Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1183, Col. 1 


(Volume IV). July 18, 1929. 


Patents 


VALIDITY: Anticipation: 


claims 8, 9, 13, 17 and 19, relating to 


Spare Tire Cartier—Patent No. 1179717, 


carriers adapted to support spare tire, 


license tag and rear light, held: Invalid for lack of invention and because of 
anticipation by prior art—Detroit Carrier & Manufacturing Company v. 


Dodge Brothers. 
Index Page 1182, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


PATENTABILITY: Anticipation: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit)—Yearly 


July 18, 1929. 


Combination of References: Method 


of Hair Drying—wWhere appellant’s method of drying hair comprised heat- 


ing a thin layer of air just above the 


scalp and withdrawing moisture-laden 


air from the layer by partial vacuum means, and a plurality of references 


disclosed the various features, held: 


Claims unpatentable. Claims 5 to 11. 


Patent 1720301,—Ex parte Suter. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).— 
Yearly Index Page 1183, Col. 1 (Volume IV). July 18, 1929. 


ter found certain facts, which we print 
in the margin. (7) : 

The master found, as conclusion of 
law, that “the commercial success of 
plaintiff’s carrier, under the circum- 
stances mentioned, does not prove or 
tend to prove validity of the claims in 
suit or any of them; especially where 
they are clearly invalid as in the case 
here, in my opinion.” 

We are constrained to accept the mas- 
ter’s conclusions, concurred in, as they 
are, by the district judge. This conclu- 
sion makes it unnecessary to consider 
the subject of infringement. 

The decree of the district court is af- 


firmed. 
June 29, 1929. 


1.—The general proposition invoked, that 
written findings of fact if sustained by any 
substantial evidence must be accepted as 
final and conclusive, relates to trials at 
law where a jury has been waived. Corey 
v. Atlas—C. C. A. 6—277 Fed. 138, 142; 
Cino, etc., Co. v. B. G. Sandwich Shops— 
C. C. A. 6—24 Fed .(2nd) 31. 

2.—While the testimony of defendant’s 
witnesses relative to the existence of the 
prior art, relied upon by the master as 
defeating the patent claims in suit, was 
largely, if not entirely, taken by deposi- 
tions out of court, the entire of plaintiff’s 
evidence, including its rebuttal testimony 
of 14 witnesses, discussing the testimony 
of such prior art, was taken in open court. 

3.—‘“17. In a carrier for vehicles, the 
combination of a supporting ring adapted 
to fit into a demountable rim, a peripheral 
flange formed integral with and extending 
from said ring at one edge, attaching 
means for securing the ring to a vehicle, 
and means for securing the rim on said 
ring in contact with said flange.” 

4.—The Cronk or Kelsey carrier is not 
referred to by the master, and we have no 
occasion to consider it. The Howard car- 
rier seems not to have been relied on by 
the master as respects claims 17 and 19, 
nor have we found it necessary to cite it as 
to those claims. 

5.—“8. In a carrier for vehicles, the com- 
bination of a supporting ring adapted to 
fit into a demountable rim and having 
raised bearing thereon for engaging the 
inner periphery of the demountable rim, 
attaching means for securing said ring to 
a vehicle, and means for removably secur- 
ing the rim to said ring.” 

“9. In a carrier for vehicles, the combina- 
tion of a supporting ring, and attaching 
means for securing the rim to a vehicle, 
said ring being adapted to fit into a de- 
mountable rim and having bearings thereon 
for engaging the inner periphery of the 
rim, said bearings being formed by indent- 
ing the ring outwardly, and means for re- 
movably securing the rim to said ring.” 

6.——“13. In a carrier for vehicles, the com- 
bination of a ring, attaching means for se- 
curing the ring to a vehicle, said ring being 
adapted to fit into a demountable rim, a 
cross-bar secured to the ring, and a lamp- 
bracket secured to the cross-bar.” 

“16 In a carrier for vehicles, the com- 
bination of a ring, attaching means for 
securing the ring to a vehicle, said ring 
being adapted to fit into a demountable rim, 
and a cross-bar secured to the ring and 
provided with means whereby a lamp and 
a number plate may be secured thereto.” 

“19. A tire carrier comprising an annular 
tire supporting member in the form of a 
metal rim adapted substantially to fit the 
inner periphery of the tire, having a free 
open space therethrough within the periph- 
ery thereof and having an outwardly ex- 
tending flange projecting from one of its 
edges, a tire engaging member confined to 
the edge of said rim on the side of the 
rim opposite the edge provided with the 
flange and fastening means engaging said 
tire engaging member to lock the same 
in position, said fastening means being 
accessible from said opposite side of the 
tire supporting member.” The master points 
out that in claim 19 “the words ‘tire’ and 
‘rim’ have been loosely used in the claim, 
and should have been ‘rim’ and ‘ring’, 
respectively.” 

7.--The carriers of the plaintiff and its 
predecessors have been widely used, about 
3,000,000 having been sold. Some other car 
manufacturers do not use plaintiff’s carrier. 
Plaintiff’s witnesses variously estimate the 
percentagé of its carriers used as from 50 





per cent upwards. Some of plaintiff's car- 
riers had raised bearings and some omitted 


the reason for such large sales, the mas- | them. The same is true of the cross-bar. 


Suit Involves Pay 
For Prior Services 


Government Opposes Allow- 
ance on Income for Year 
Salaries Are Voted. 


The question of whether extra com- 
pensation paid to the president and 
treasurer of a corporation in 1920, pur- 
suant to ‘resolutions of its board of di- 
|rectors passed in that year for services 
;rendered in prior years, is deductible 
in that year as an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense in carrying on the business, 
the taxpayer’s books being kept on the 
accrual basis, is. presented in a case which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has been asked to review. 


A petition for a writ of certiorari has 
just been filed in the case of Lucas, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, v. Ox 
Fibre Brush Company, No. 250. 

The petition states that J. H. Robin- 
son, Jr., and Alfred McEwen were, in 
1920, and had been since 1905 and 1907, 
respectively, president and treasurer of 
the taxpayer corporation. When they 
assumed control of the corporation in 
1907 the factory was in a chaotic state 
and operated at a loss, and it was in a 
large measure due to their efforts that 
the corporation progressed to a position 
foremost among the brush trade. 

The annual salaries of the two officers 
for 1920 were $12,000 and $15,000, re- 
spectively, the brief points out. The 
board of directors, at a meeting held 
May 6, 1920, unanimously voted the sum 
of $24,000 each as extra compensation 
for their services to the corporation. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
disallowed the deduction of the extra 
compensation, totaling $48,000, as an ex- 
pense for the year 1920. In this opinion 
he was reversed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. (IV 
U. S. Daily, 554.) 

It is the Government’s contention, the 
brief points out, that the extra compen- 
sation was earned in years prior to 1920 
and had no relation whatever to earning 
of 1920. 

The basic purpose of income taxes is 
always the clear reflection of income, the 
brief declares, and an arbitrary shifting 
of expenses, therefore, results in failure 
to clearly reflect the income for tax pur- 
poses. 





Until Harbridge left the company in 1916, 
he spent all or substantially all his time 
canvassing the trade by personal calls. 
Very little advertising was done. Harbridge 
sometimes made as many as 25 calls on the 
same person before making the sale or not. 
The same sales policy was continued by 
Mercer after Harbridge left. 
was sold to the trade at around $1, to one 
concern at least at a loss, which was 
charged to advertising. Some concerns 
bought the carrier because its cheapness 
appealed to them. Plaintiff had no compe- 
tition. It was the only one in the business 
who made a specialty of spare rim car- 
riers, Car manufacturers who did not use 
plaintiff's carrier manufactured their own 
carriers. The record shows that plaintiff 
for several years tried to induce defendant 
to buy its carrier, and undercut the above 
price materially in its unsuccessful at- 
tempt. During this time defendant con- 
tended that there was nothing patentable 
in the Harbridge carrier—and the matter 
was considered by both parties as ‘a mere 
merchandising proposition. Defendant was 
willing to buy plaintiff’s carriers 


could make them, and not otherwise. The 
record proves extraotdinary energy and 
push in salesmanship, cheapness of product, 
no competition, and that these things, or 
some of them, were material factors in the 
sales which were made.” 


}and machinery and merchandise of the 


| value of $99,436.92 and cash in the sum 


The carrier 


if they| 
could be supplied cheaper than defendant) 





Avrnorizen STATEMENTS Onty Are PRESENTED Henkin, Brrna 
Pusuisue WirHouT CoMMENT By THE UNITED States DaILy 


Prohibition 
Right to Buy in Property of Competitor 
At Judgment Sale Is Upheld by Court. 


Failure of Purchaser to Divest Itself of Stock of Debtor, 
As Ordered, Held to Be No Bar. 


WESTERN. MEAT COMPANY, PETITIONER, 
vy. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. NO, 
4064, CrrcuIT Court oF APPEALS FOR 
THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 


[HE failure of the petitioner, after 
repeated efforts made in good faith, 
to divest itself of the capital stock of a 
competitor, pursuant to an order entered 
by the Federal Trade Commission, does 
not preclude it from bidding i nthe prop- 
erty of the competitor at an execution 
sale, pursuant to a judgment obtained 
against the competitor for money ad- 
vanced subsequent to the acquisition of 
the stock, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit holds in the opin- 
ion herein. ey 

In overruling the Commission’s conten- 
tion that, inasmuch as the petitioner still 
held the stock of the competitor, it had 
no right to proceed by its action at law 
to collect the comeptitor’s debt to it, the 
Court declared that the petitioner had 
complied with the order of the Commis- 
sion and the decree of the lower court, 
since it had the right to pursue the rem- 
edy invoked to subject the competitor's 
property to the payment of its debt. 

F, L. Horton, Sullivan & Sullivan, 
Theo J. Roche, Edwayd I. Barry and 
John D. Hoyt for the petitioner; Robert 
E. Healy and Alfred M. Craven for the 
respondent. Before Gilbert, Rudkin and 
Dietrich, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the statement of facts 
and the opinion of the Court, delivered 
by Judge Gilbert, follows: 

The petitioner, the Western Meat Com- 
pany, was a competitor of the Nevada 
Packing Company in interstate selling 
and distributing meat products. In 1916, 
the former purchased all the stock of 
the latter. On February 2, 1923, the 
Federal Trade Commission entered an 
order directing the petitioner to divest 
itself of all capital stock of the Nevada 
Packing Company, so as to include in 
such divestment the latter company’s 
plant and all property necessary to the 
operation thereof, and forbidding it 
either directly or indirectly to retain any 
of the fruits of the acquisition of said 
stock, and that in such divestment no 
stock or property so to be divested should 
be sold or transferred directly or indi- 
rectly to any stockholder, officer, direc- 
tor, employe, or agent, connected with 
the petitioner or any of its officers or 
stockholders. In Western Meat Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 4 Fed. (2d) 
223, this court held that a portion of the 
order thus made went beyond the author- 
ity of the Commission as defined by stat- 
ute and directed that it be modified by 
eliminating therefrom the injunction 
against the acquisition of the plant 
and property of the Nevada Packing 
Company. 


General Aim of Law 
Must Be Considered 


On certiorari from the Supreme Court 
in Federal Trade Commission v. West- 
ern Meat Co., 272 U. S.554, it was held 
that while the order of the Commission 
went beyond the letter of the statute, it 
must be construed with regard to the 
existing circumstances and must be read 
in the light of the general purpose of 
the statute and applied with a view to 
effectuate that purpose, since preserva- 
tion of established competition was the 
great end which the legislature sought 
to secure. In pursuance of the mandate 
of the Supreme Court, this court, on May 
2, 1927, entered a final order and re- 
stored thereto the words of the original 
order of the Commission. Thereafter, 
the Western Meat Company, the peti- 
tioner herein, obtained at intervals three 
extensions of time within which to com- 
ply with the order, representing in each 
petition for extension of time that it had 
continuously endeavored in good faith to 
divest itself of said capital stock of tKe 
Nevada Company in accordance with 
the decree. ; 

It was three years after the peti- 
tioner acquired the capital stock of the 
Nevada Company that the Federal Trade 
Commission filed its complaint charging 
violation of Section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
During that period the petitioner ad- 
vanced about $715,000 to the Nevada 
Company and the latter ¢xpended $225,- 
000 of that sum in the enlargement and 
betterment of its plant. Thereafter, 
payments were made by the Nevada 
Company on account of the indebtedness 
until on June 22, 1928, the balance un- 
paid was $275.000. 


$275,000 Indebtedness 
Alleged in Action 


During the third extension of time so| 
allowed the petitioner, and after many 
futile efforts to divest itself of the stock 
of the Nevada Company, the petitioner 
brought an action against the latter com- 
pany alleging an indebtedness of the lat- 
ter in the sum of $275,000, secured judg- 
ment thereon by default, and on execu- 
tion sale bid in the plant of the Nevada 
Company, consisting of all real property 


value of $110,000, and thereafter trans- 
ferred the capital stock to one H. H. 
Scheeline, who had been made a party 
to the- proceeding. 

At the time of the transfer of the 
stock to Scheeline, the physical assets of 
the Nevada Company had all been dis- 
posed of and there remained only certain 
bills and accounts receivable of the face 


of $6,447.61, and the indebtedness of the 
Nevada Packing Company in the form 
of notes and accounts was $99,299.11, 
and since such transfer the accounts, 
except about $1,000 in amount, have been 
collected and applied to that indebted- 
ness. 
tioner delivered to him the certificates 
representing the stock, together with the 
seal of the Nevada Company and the 
stock book and stock ledgers. No con- 
ditions were attached to the sale. Schee- 
line became in good faith and has since 
remained the sole and exclusive owner 
of said stock. After that sale the peti- 
tioner filed its report with this court 
and with the Commission. 


Petitioner Requests 


Approval of Report 

Gilbert, Circuit Judge, after stating 
the facts: The case comes on to be 
heard upon the return made by the peti- 
tioner in which it prays that its final 
report be approved by the court. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in objecting 


In selling to Scheeline, the peti-|- 


been done or what was done that ought 
not to have been done. Its position seems 
to be that in as much as the preservation 
of established competition was the great 
end which the legislature sought to se- 
cure by the Clayton Act, an act which 
was intended to supplement the purpose 
and effect of the Sherman Act, Standard 
Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co.,, 
258 U. S. 346, 355, the order of the Com-, 
mission prohibits any divestment of the 
stock of the Nevada Company which 
would enable the petitioner to retain any 
benefit or any outcome, result, or effect 
of the acquisition thereof, that the di- 
vestment must carry with it the plant 
and physical assets of the Nevada Com- 
pany as a going concern and be effectual 
to render possible the restoration of the 
competition that had been wrongly sup- 
pressed ; in short, that the divestment of 
the stock must include a divestment of 
the plant and property necessary to a 
going concern so as to restore the com- 
petition that was interrupted by the un- 
‘lawful acquisition of the stock. 

That position is, we think, wholly un- 
sustainable. In purchasing the stock of 
the Nevada Company, the petitioner paid 
presumably the full market value there- 
of. It owned nothing therefore to the 
former owners of that stock, and it was 
not the purpose of the order of the Com- 
mission that it restore to the Nevada 
Company or to its stockholders anything 
which it acquired by the purchase. The 
order of the Commission requiring the 
petitioner to-divest itself of the stock is 
not susceptible of the construction which 
is suggested, and unquestionably such an 
order would have been beyond the powers 
of the Commission. s@ 


Good Faith of Effort 
Is Not Questioned 


Counsel for the Commission makes no 
question of the good faith of the peti- 
tioner’s effort to divest itself of the stock 
or of the good faith of the indebtedness 
for Which it obtained its -judgment and 
on which it caused the properties of the 
Nevada Company to be sold. It does 
say, however, that in as much as the pe- 
titioner still held the stock of the Nevada 
Company, it had no right to proceed as 
it did by its action at law for the col- 
lection of that company’s debt to it. A 
similar contention was made in Alum- 
inum Co. of America v. Federal Trade 
Commission, 299 Fed. 361, where it was 
urged that the debt on which the Alum- 
inum Co. sued was fraudulent and that 
therefore it should be restrained from 
collecting the same. 

But the court found that the indebted- 
ness was not fraudulent, and not being 
fraudulent, the court was powerless to 
restrain the judgment creditor from pro- 
ceeding in any manner provided by law 
for the collection of its debt. Said the 
court: ‘Does the Clayton Act, in a case 
like this, thus nullify other laws and de- 
prive such a creditor of the right to Te-yg 
sort to them? We have found nothing 
in its terms which indicates that it does.” 

Counsel for the Commission fails to 
point out the further steps that should 
have been taken by the petitioner to re- 
establish the Nevada Company as a go- 
ing concern. Obviously that result could 
only have been accomplished by inducing 
others to invest in the stock of the com- 
pany. All efforts to sell the stock and 
plant with a view to re-establishing the 
industry failed, and it is inferable that 
the failure resulted from the petitioner's 
inability to show that the venture would 
be successful. We cannot see that it 
could have done more than it did. It 
tried im good faith for a period of nearly 
two years to sell the stock and the plant 
and the property which it had acquired 
from the Nevada Company, and what it 
did thereafter we think it had the law- 
ful right to do. 


Act Aimed to Prevent 
Continued Holding of Stock 


The decision of the Supreme Court in 
Federal Trade Commission v. Western 
Meat Co. must be read in the light of 
the other decisions of the court rendered 
at the same time and disposed of in the 
same opinion. Thus, in Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Company v. Federal Trade 
Commission, the court said: “When the 
Commission institutes a proceeding based 
upon the holding of stock contrary to 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, its power 
is limited by Section 11 to an order re- 
quiring the guilty person to cease and 
desist from such violation, effectually to 
divest itself of the stock, and to make 
no further use of it. The Act has no 
application to ownership of a competi- 
tor’s property and business obtained 
prior to any action by the Commission, 
even though this was brought about 
through stock unlawfully held. The pur- 
pose of the Act was to prevent continued 
holding of stock and the peculiar evils 
incident thereto.” 

The court went on to say that if the 
purchase of property has produced an 
unlawful status a remedy is provided 
through the courts, but that the Com- 
mission is without authority under such 
circumstances. Here the debt of the 
Nevada Company to the petitioner was 
incurred in good faith prior to any ac- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 
No valid reason is advanced for hold- 
ing that the petitioner was powerless to 
subject the debtor’s property to the pay- 
ment of the debt, Had the petitioner 
succeeded in its efforts to sell the stock 
of the Nevada Company to a purchaser 
or purchasers who would acquire the 
same and assume the indebtedness of 


Colymn 1.) 
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to the final report, has failed to point 
out definitely the particulars of the peti- 
tioner’s default or to specify distinctly 


jess was left undone that ought to have 


Give your order to the mail clerk | 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460, 
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Power Plant Held Not to Be Forfeited 
Because of Use in Illicit Distillation 


Provision for Confiscation Not Aimed at Innocent Owner 


Of Property Unlawfully 


KoHLeR COMPANY, CLAIMANT-APPEL- 
LANT, V. UNITED STATES. No. 2325, 
Circuit COURT oF APPEALS FOR THE 
First CIRCUIT. 

GECTION 25 of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act does not authorize the for- 

feiture of an electric lighting plant 

which is connected by wire with a build- 
ing in which illegal stills are located, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

First Circuit holds in the opinion herein. 
This section of the National Prohibi- 

- Act, the Court declares, does not 
pply to property which is mot designed 

but which is used for the manufacture 

of liquor. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
istrict of Massachusetts. 

_Before Bingham, Anderson and Mor- 
ris. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Ander- 
son, follows: ‘ 

The Elk Breeding & Grazing Associa- 
tion, Inc., procured from the claimant 
by conditional sale an independent elec- 
tric lighting plant, which -was installed 
in an outbuilding on the farm owned by 
the Association, which was there carry- 
ing on the business of raising and sell- 
ing elk. 

Concededly, the Kohler Company is an 
innocent owner of a plant furnished by it 
for the purpose of generating electricity 
to supply light and power for legitimate 
purposes. But this plant was by wire 
connected with another building, where 
illegal stills were being operated, and 
= to furnish light and power for these 
stills, 


Property Raided 
And Plant Seized 


¥ the place was raided by prohibition 

officers and the stills and other property 

used in connection with them were seized, 

including this electric plant. A libel for 

forfeiture was filed under section 25 of 

ee National Prohibition Act, which pro- 
es: 


“It shall be unlawful to have or pos- 
sess any liquor or property designed for 
the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating this title, or which has 
been so used, and no property rights 
shall exist in any such liquor or prop- 
erty.” 

This section contains no provision for 
protecting the rights of innocent own- 
ers of property so used, corresponding 
to the protection given by section 26 to 
automobiles, etc., used in connection with 
the transportation of illicit liquor. 

The court. below said: 


“The statute makes forfeitable two 
different kinds cf property, viz., that de- 
signed for manufacturing liquor and that 
which—whether designed for it or not— 
‘has been so used.’ This electric plant 
was not ‘designed’ for the manufacture 
of liquor. Such independent plants are 
widely used for legitimate purposes. 

“Whether it had ‘beem used’ for the 
rane of liquor within the mean- 
ng of section 25 is a close question. 
That electricity generated by it had been 
availed of in operating the stills is un- 
disputed. The evidence is not clear to 
what extent, if any, it was also used for 
Viegitimate purposes around the farm 
and herd.”’ 

But finding the dominant use of this 
electric plant was in connection with the 
still house, the District Judge found and 
ruled that it was used im illegal manu- 
facture of liquor within the meaning of 
section 25, and decreed forfeiture. 

This amounts to interpreting section 
25 as authorizing the forfeiture of all 
property actually used in connection with 
the illegal manufacture of liquor, al- 
though by nature not peculiarly adapted 
for the manufacture of liquor. Compare 
Mellet & Nichter Brewing Co. v. United 
States, 296 Fed. 765, 770. 

The appellant’s counsel has presented 
to us an able and persuasive argument, 
to the effect that the language quoted 
above in section 25, fairly interpreted, 
would relate the pronoun “which” in the 
clause “which has beem so used” to 
“property designed for the manufacture 





Purchase of Property 
Of Competitor Sustained 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

that company to the petitioner, no ques- 
tion could be made of the right of the 
petitioner to enforce the satisfaction of 
its claim by an action at law. 

The Commission cites cases which 
arose under the Sherman Act, such as 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States, 221 


U. S. 1; United States v. American To- 
bacco Co., 221 U. S. 106; Continental 
Insurance Co, y, United States, 259 U. S. 
156; and others, to the effect that public 
interests are paramount to private in- 
terests and that if for reasons of public 
policy the legislature declares that a 
railway shall not become the purchaser 
of a competing line, the purchase is none 
the less unlawful because the parties 
choose to have it take the form of a judi- 
cial sale, and it is argued that while 
there was no direct prohibition in the 
decree forbidding the petitioner to ac- 
quire the physical assets of the Nevada 
Packing Company, it is still true that 
the decree specifically provided such a 
divestiture of the stock and has pre- 
cluded the petitioner from acquiring and 
retaining in any manner any of the phys- 
ical assets. 

But the Clayton Act, as we have seen, 
contains no such broad grant of power 
as does the Sherman Act, and the pun- 
ishment can be only that which the stat- 
ute prescribes, Wilder Mfg. Co, v. Corn 
Products Co., 236 U. S. 165. The harm- 
ful result of the purchase of the stock 
by the petitioner was the suppression of 
competition and the injury to the public. 
But it did not call for restitution or rep- 
aration to any injured person, A de- 
cree ordering that a divestment of stock 
as unlawfully acquired be made in such 
a way as to restore competition would 
be incapable of enforcément. 

The most that could be done was that 
which was done here, to require the di- 
vestment of the stock and the property 
and to deny the offender the right to ob- 
tain or keep any advantage which might 
be the result, directly or indirectly, of 
its unlawful act. We fimd no ground for 
sustaining the Commission’s contention 
that the petitioner has failed to comply 
with the order of the Commission and 
the decree of this court. The objections 
$ to the final report are overruled and the 

veport is approved, 
o> June 24, 1929, 





Misapplied, Says Court. 


of liquor,” thus excluding property not 
designed for the manufacture of liquor. 

This restriction of the clause “which 
has been so used” to “‘property designed 
for the manufacture of liquor intended 
for use in” violation of the National 
Prohibition Act, is consistent with the 
general policy of our law to protect prop- 
erty rights. It accords with the view of 
the, Supreme Court thus expressed in 
Street v. Lincoln Safe Deposit Co,, 254 
U. S. 88, at 95: 


“An intention to confiscate private 
property even in intoxicating liquors will | 
not be raised by inference and construc- 
tion from provisions of law which have 
ample field for other operation in effect- 
ing a purpose clearly indicated and de- 
clared.” | 

It is consistent with the ruling of this 
court in Giles v. United States, 284 Fed. 
208, page 210, that the purpose of sec- 
tion 25 is to pu! illegal liquor and prop- 
erty designed to make it into the same 
category as are gambling instruments, 
counterfeit money and other outlawed 
articles. See also United States v. 63,250 
Gallons of Beer, 13 Fed. (2d) 242, and 
Weinstein v. United States, 293 Fed. 
888, 382. 


Construction of District Court 





Is Considered Too Broad 


The construction given by the learned 
District Judge—that any property, by 
whomsoever owned, actually used in the 
illicit manufacture of liquor, is subject 
to forfeiture—is so broad as to cover 
even the plant of a great public service 
corporation, with thousands of customers, 
provided current for the illicit manufac- 
ture of liquor wes obtained ‘from such 
a plant. 
construction of section 25. 

On the other hand, we have no doubt 
that if utensils and materials usable in 
the manufacture of liquor are, by the 
actual owner thereof, assembled and in- 
tended for use or used in such illicit man- 
ufacture, section 25 makes such utensils 
and materials contraband—that they are 
“designed” for illicit use within the 
meaning of section 25 ard subject to for- 
feiture. Compare Goldsmith-Grant Co. 
v. United States, 254 U. S. 505; Van 
Oster vy. Kansas, 272 U. S. 465, 468 and 
cases cited; Commonwealth v. Certain 
Motor Vehicle, 261 Mass. 504. 

The decree of the District Court is 
reversed and the case is remanded to, that 
court for further proceedings not incon- 
sistent with this opinion. 

June 25, 1929, 


Method to Dry Hair 
Is Found to Be Old 


Combination of References 
Is Held to Anticipate 
Process. 

Ex PARTE EUGENE F. Suter. APPEAL 


No. 1877, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


ATENT No. 1720301 was issued July | 


9, 1929, to Eugene F. Syter for a 
method of hair drying, on application No. 
163838, filed January 26, 1927. Appel- 
lant’s method of drying hair, comprising 
heating a thin layer of air just above the 
scalp and withdrawing moisture-laden 
air from the layer by partial vacuum 
means, was held unpatentable in view 
of the disclosures of the prior art. 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 5 
to 10 ona combination of references was 
affirmed, it being decided that the step 
of heating a thin layer of air immedi- 
ately above the scalp did not patentably 
differ from prior art which heated air 
was caused to circulate through the hair. 

Claims 5 to 11 were likewise declared 
unpatentable over a combination of ref- 
erences. 

Sheffield & Betts for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 5 
to 11, inclusive. Claim 5 is illustrative 
and reads as follows: 

“5. The method of drying hair which 
comprises heating a thin layer of air 
immediately above the scalp and within 
the hair, and then drawing the moisture- 
laden air through and from said layer 
by means of a partial vacuum, while 
continuously supplying additional heat 
to said layer to further evaporate said 
moisture.” 

Four References Cited. 

The references relied upon are: Jacobs 
et al., No. 126266, March 19, 1918; 
Krauer, No. 1872237, March 22, 1921; 
Hudson, No. 1485983, March 4, 1924; 
Businger, Swiss, No. 111888, September 
16, 1925. 

The claims are drawn to a method of 
drying hair. In practicing this method 
heated air is drawn by suction through 
the hair. The device used comprises a 
hood which fits over the head and has 
a lamp or other heating means in its 
upper portion. The air passes down- 
wardly over this heating means and 
through the small tubular members 15 
located between the substantially par- 
allel sheets 13 and 14 at the lower end 
of the hood. It issues from these tubu- 
lar members in the form of jets which 
penetrate the hair. It then passes 


We cannot adopt that broad | 


| 
| 
' 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
"teas been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


KING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens t. understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
. 1923-1929. 


Medical Officers and Supplies Are Provided 
To Maintain Health of Coast Guard Personnel 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Forty-second Article—Protecting Health in the Coast Guard 


In these articles presenting a 


of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


The present series deals with 


M 


By Dr. W. W. King, 


Surgeon, Public Health 


for about thrée months 


and early summer carry on the International Ice 


Patrol, basing on Halifax, Nova 
which for about six months every 


Bering Sea and make the Arctic cruise. 
cers are assigned also to the vessels taking the cadets 
on their practice cruise each summer, usually to Eu- 
rope, and recently two medical officers were assigned 
to two new cutters going to their Pacifie Coast stations 


via the Panama Canal. 
With the development of shore 


the patrol boats operate, it has been found advisable 
to assign medical officers to the larger bases where 
the number of men is sufficient to warrant it. 
way medical treatment, particularly out-patient relief, 
is afforded with but little loss of time by the patients, 
and Public Health Service relief stations are relieved 


of a large volume of work. 


EDICAL officers of the Public Health Service 
are assigned to Coast Guard vessels making 
extended cruises, particularly those which 


Topical Survey 


Public Health. Scotia, the patien 


Service. 
dental officer is p 


during the spring 


Seotis, and those the Arctic cruise 
summer patrol the 


Medical offi- 


line. 


vessels met at sea, the patient was transferred to the 
cutter where an operation was immediately performed. 
Upon return of the cutter to its base at Halifax, Nova 


t was on the road to rapid recovery. 


ENTAL service is rendered to the Coast Guard at 
marine hospitals and relief stations where the 
Public Health Service maintains dental clinics. 


A 
ermanently attached to the Academy 


and one is assigned to duty each summer at Unalaska, 
Alaska, the headquarters of the Bering Sea Patrol 
Force, and another dental officer, if available, makes 


on the cutter “Northland,” which is 


equipped with a small but excellent dental clinic. 


Dental relief is a development of late years in the 
Public Health Service and is being extended as rapidly 
as additional professional personnel and facilities per- 
niit, but it does not yet meet the great need along that 


The Public Health Service furnishes medical and 


surgical supplies 
The larger bases 
cers are allowed 


bases from which 


In this 


simpler ailments. 


Crews of other Coast Guard vessels lying at or near 


the base when in port may be served by the base 


medical officers in the same way. 


or serious illness at sea, these vessels can usually 
reach medical assistance ashore within a few hours, 
and in the meantime the pharmacist’s mate on board 
gives first aid or emergency treatment. 
officers attached to the Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Conn., in addition to other duties, give in- 
struction on hygiene and kindred subjects to the cadets. 


* * & 


t 


attention. 


medical officers. 
Sometimes - immediate’ operation 


essence of life, and not long ago it was necessary for 
a cutter to lay to in a gaie in Alaskan waters while 
In a similar way, profes- 
sional services are rendered at sea by medical officers 
attached to cutters in other waters. 


For example, a cutter on the International Ice Pa- 
trol received by radio a request for medical assistance 
to an officer of a cargo boat en route to Europe. 


medical officers operated. 


claims recite as a step the heating of a 
thin layer of air immediately above the 
scalp, but it is not seen that this is a 
patentable distinction over the method 
disclosed in Hudson, in which the heated 
air is caused to pass through the hair. 


Claims 5 to 11, inclusive, are deemed | 
unpatentable over Krauer, in view of | 
Jacobs et al. and Businger. In the Krauer | 


device the dome a is near the hair and 
the heated air impinges upon the hair in 
jet form as it passes through the open- 
ings f. It is believed the heated air 


|}forms a continuous thin layer of air 





through the hair and upwardly through; 


the openings 16 in the central portion 
of the lower sheet, the enlarged open- 
ing 17 in the upper sheet, and the pipe 
18 to the suction device 20. 

The patents to Hudson and Krauer are 
the principal references relied upon by 
the examiner. In each of these refer- 
ences heated air is passed through the 
hair and used for the purpose of drying 
the hair. Each patentee uses means for 
forcing the air through the device rather 
than drawing it through by suction. It 
is forced, however, at a low pressure, 
which causes a gentle flow. It is old 
to use suction devices for this purpose, 
as disclosed in the patents to Jacobs 
et al. and Businger. The examiner, there- 
fore, holds that it is patentably imma- 
terial whether the circulation is caused 


by the air forcing means of Hudson and| 


Krauer or by suction means as in the 
other patents: 
Fifteen Claims Rejected. 
Claims 5-10, imelusive, are deemed 
clearly unpatentably over Hudson in 
view of Businger and Jacobs et al. These 


above the scalp. ’ 


The decision of the examiner is af-| 


firmed. 


Rules for | Mailing 


Chicks Are Extended 


Day-old Ducks, Geese and 
Other Fowl Now Accepted. 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, has extended the postal regula- 
tions providing for the acceptance of 
day-old chicks so as to include day-old 
ducks, geese, guinea fowl, and turkeys, 
the Post Office Department announced. 
The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement was contained in an order 
signed by the Postmaster General, which 
follows in full text: 

Order No. 9114. Paragraphs 2 and 
4, section 466, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations are amended to read as follows: 

2. Live day-old chicks, day-old ducks, 
day-old geese, day-old guinea fowl, and 
day-old turkeys shall be accepted for 
mailing when the package in which they 
are contained is properly prepared and 
can be delivered to the addressee within 
72 hours from the time they are hatched. 

4. Live day-old chicks, day-old ducks, 
day-old geese, day-old guinea fowl, day- 
old turkeys, queen bees and their at- 
tendant bees, honey bees and harmless 
live animals, mailed under the conditions 
set forth in the preceding paragraphs of 
this section may be accepted for insur- 
ance or collection-on-delivery, and in- 
demnity in connection therewith will be 
paid in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1075 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 

Section 1075, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions is amended by the addition of para- 
graph 7, reading as follows: 

7. Indemnity will be paid on account 
of the complete or partial loss by death 
or otherwisé of live day-old chicks, day- 
old ducks, day-old geese, day-old guinea 
fowl, day-old turkeys, queen bees and 
their attendant bees, honey bees, and 


harmless live animals, mailed under the | N 


provisions of section 466 and sent as in- 
sured or collect-on-delivery mail, when 
the evidence shows that the loss by death 
or otherwise was attributable to fault 
of the postal service, provided that a de- 
duction may. be made from the amount 
otherwise payable to cover what the de- 
partment may consider a reasonable 
mortality rate, 


HE medical officers attached to the Coast Guard 
cutters in Alaskan waters are Good Samaritans to 
the natives, to whom the cutters’ visits to the villages 
afford their only opportunity to receive professional 
In response to radio appeals, a cutter may 
make a long trip to carry relief to an individual 
sufferer, or a community in the throes of an epidemic. 
American seamen, Army men, teachers, cannery work- 
ers, and many others are among the patients of these 


A$ 


In case of accident 


Public Health 
affairs are handl 


and equipment to the Coast Guard. 
and floating units with medical offi- 
larger and more varied supplies, 


especially those on the Bering Sea and ice patrols, 
than those on off-shore cruising, the provision of which 
is limited to emergency needs and the treatment of 


Each small patrol boat and life- 


saving station has a medical box for the same purpose. 


* ti * 


THE relations between the Public Health Service 
and the Coast Guard became more and more com- 
plex, it was found advantageous to assign a: medical 
officer of the Service to duty at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, designated Medical Aide to the Commandant, 
to act as liaison officer, through whom interservice 


ed. A great many routine matters 


which formerly were referred to the Bureau of the 
Public Health Service are now acted upon by him at 


Coast Guard Headquarters “by direction of the Surgeon 


General.” 


charges for physi 


at sea is of the 


issue of July 


The 


Army Orders 


Maj. Virgil L. Peterson, E, C., par. 59, 
S. 0. 130, amended to relieve him from 
duty at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Angeles, Calif., to Fort Humphreys, Va. 


95, amended, to relieve him from Fort 
| Leavenworth, Kans., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 


First Lieut, Otto Herman Sylvester, jr., 
Q. M. C., Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 


First Lieut. Herbert D. Vogel, E. C., from 
Berliner Technische Hochschule, 
Germany, to Memphis, Tenn. 

Capt. Geoffrey Galwey, Cav., from Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., to Miller Field, N. Y., 
to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Capt. Leo L. Gocker, Cav., relieved from 
further observation and treatment at Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
BD: C. 

Maj. Lewis H. Watkins, E. C., relieved 
from further observation and treatment at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Second Lieut. Horace Emil Weihmuller, 
Air Corps Res., orders of July 1 revoked: 


The promotion of the following officers is 
announced: Infantry, Philip A. Payne, first 
lieutenant to captain; Field Artillery, 
Charles B. Daniel, second lieutenant to first 
lieutenant, 


Capt. John A. Matson, Med. Corps, Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt., will proceed to his home 
and await retirement. 

Capt. Ray A. Dunn, Air Corps, par. 42, 
S, 0. 105, amended to relieve him from duty 
in Washington, D. C., to Middletown, Pa. 

Capt. Clarence Cory Harshman, Ord. Dept. 
Res., to duty at Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, 
Calif. 

Each of the following Infantry officers, 
from the station indicated after his name 
to San Juan, Porto Rico: Capts. Robert E. 
Frye, Fort Eustis, Va.; Samuel C. Thomp- 
son, Fort Adams, R. I.; Second Lieuts. Al- 
bert N. Hickey, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind.; Edward D. McLaughlin, Fort Strong, 
Mass.; Paul E. Schewe, Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.; Robert F, Sink, Fort Screven, Ga. 

Capt. Frederick V. Edgerton, Inf., from 
Fort Omaha, Nebr., to San Juan, Porto Rico, 

Each of the following Infantry officers, 
from the station indicated after his name, 
to the Panama Canal Dept.: First Lieut. 
Harry L. Lewis, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 
Second Lieut. Rothwell H. Brown, Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Capts. Walter K.’ Wheeler, 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; Joseph W. Whit- 
ney, Nogales, Ariz.; Second Lieuts. Roy W. 
Axup, Fort Douglas, Utah; Horace A. Quinn, 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Each of the following Infantry officers, 
from the station indicated after his name, 
to Honelulu, Hawaii: Capt. William J. 
Black, Fort. Adams, R, I; First Lieuts. 
Henry Du Pree, Fort Crook, Nebr, ; Donald 
C, Hardin, Nogales, Ariz.; Second Lieuts. 
Carl E, Lundquist, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind.: George V. H. Moseley, jr., Plattsburg, 

es 





Second Lieut, Arthur §. Peterson, Inf., 
from Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to the Pan- 
ama Canal Dept. 

Second Lieut. Raymond G. Stanton, Inf., 
from Fort McKinley, Me., to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, 

Firt Lieut. Alexander S. Reynolds, F. A., 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
will proceed to his home and await retire- 
ment, 


Maj. Charles P. Gross, E. C., from Los | 


Maj. A. Elliott Brown, Inf., par. 35, S. O. | 


Berlin, | 


The arrangement effects a much greater efficiency 
and saving of time. 
he acts as medical adviser to the Coast Guard on the 
numerous and varied questions which continually arise 
in connection with the ‘health and sanitary conditions 
in the Coast Guard, the treatment of patients, physical 
examinations, medical 


As chief of the medical section, 


surveys, retirements and dis- 
cal disability, medical supply requisi- 


tions, medical records, changing needs for medical and 
dental officers, and any other medical matters. 
general supervision of the work of the Public Health 
Service officers assigned to duty with the Coast Guard, 
now 19 in number with several vacancies. 


He has 


In the next article, to be published in the 


19, Dr. F, C. Smith, Assistant 


Surgeon General, Public Health Service, will 
discuss that institution’s marine hospital pa- 
tients and other beneficiaries of its activities. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become: closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-27829. (S) Traveling expenses—Officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Army 
on duty in connection with the National 
Guard. Under section 67 of the National 
Defense Act as amended, authorizing the 
payment of the actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred by officers and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army when traveling 
on duty in connection with the National 
Guard and under annual appropriations 
made for arming, equipping and _ train- 
ing the National Guard, the travel per- 
formed by auditors traveling for the pur- 
pose of auditing Government property in 
the possession of the National Guard is 
regarded as travel on duty in connection 
with the National Guard within the mean- 
ing of said section but under the word- 
ing of the appropriation, payment of 
traveling expenses is. limited to travel 
performed by officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers only of the Regular Army 
when designated as auditors and while 
performing the work of auditing Govern- 
ment property in possession of the Na- 
tional Guard. (July 11, 1929.) 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. George T. Howe, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Max Welborn, authorized report 
duty involving flying Nav. Air Sta., 
Hampton Rds., Va., and acceptance of 
resignation of April 29 revoked, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Morris Smellow, det. Office 
Naval Communications, about July 15; 
to Sctg. Fit., as aide on staff, 


Ens. Vilhelm K. Busck, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about June 29; to 
U. 8S. S. Paul Hamilton. 

Ens. John A. Milburn, det. U. 8S, S. 
Wyoming about Aug. 24; to. resignation 
accepted to take effect Aug, 24. 

Ens. David J. Walsh, det. U. S. S. Vega 
about Aug, 7; to resignation accepted to 
take effect Sept. 21. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Roy A. Boe (M. C.), det. 
5th Regiment, 2nd Brigade, U. 8. Marine, 
Senvaea to Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, 


Lieut. (j. g.) Merton C,. Wilson (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., N. Y., about July 15; to 
resignation accepted to take effect July 15. 

Lieut. Comdr, Paul W. Yeisley (PD. C.), 
det, Subm. Base, Coco, C. Z., about Aug. 
17; to Navy Yard, N, Y, 

Capt. Curtis H, Dickins (C. H. C.), re- 
lieved all active duty about July 24; to 
home. 

Ch. Bosn, Lewis W. Adkins, det. 11th 
Nav. Dist. about July 12; to Navy Yard, 
Phila., Pa. 

Ch. Bosn, John A. Muelchi, det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif, about Aug. 1; 
to U, S&S. 8, Altair. 
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Rudhyar, Dane. . . Art, as release of 
power. (Seed-ideas, no. 5.) 31 p. Car- 
mel, Calif.. Hamsa publications, 1929. 

29-12849 

| Science and invention. .. . How to make 
it. By the staff of Science and invention. 
Edited by Joseph H. Kraus. 48 p., illus. 
N. Y., Experimenter publishing co., 1929. 
29-12992 

Shedd, Alfred Oswald. The want to know 
book, by . . . 208 pages of interesting 
items and facts that make for knowledge 
and information for all of us. 208 p.» 
illus. Racine, Wis., Whitman publishing 
co., ‘ 29-12852 

Staats, Henry Philip, ed. Californian ar- 
chitecture in Santa Barbara, collected 
and edited by . . . with a preface by 
Charles H. Cheney. 125 p., illus. N. Y., 
Architectural book publishing company, 
ine., 1929. 29-12934 

Taylor, William Mackergo. The parables of 
Our Savious expounded and illustrated 

. N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
; 29-12851 

Wunsch, William Frederic. The world 
within the Bible; a handbook to Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana coelestia. 161 p. N. Y¥. 
The New-church press, 1929. 29-12999 

Zamacois, Miguel. ... Les bouffons, piece 
en quatre actes, en vers, par Miguel 
Zamacois, edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by George B. Funden- 
burg and Harrison C. Coffin. (Heath’s 
modern language series.) 246 p. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 29-12942 





Adams, Donald Keith. . . . Experimental 
studieg of adaptive behavior in cats. 
(Comparative psychology monographs. 
v. 6, serial no. 27.) 168 p., illus. Balti- 
more, Md., The Johns Hopkins press, 
1929. 29-13007 

Aldin, Cecil Charles Windsor. The romance 
of the road, written and illustrated by 
. . . 123 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner's 
sons, 1928. 29-12923 

Alexander, Thomas. The training of ele- 
mentary teachers in Germany, by . - - 
(Studies of the International institute 
of Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, no. 5.) N. Y., Teachers college, 
Columbia university, 1929. 29-13016 

Bateson, William. Letters from the Steppe, 
written in the year 1886-1887 by . . - 
edited, with an introduction, by Beatrice 
Bateson, with a portrait, two maps, and 
sketches in the text. 222 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Methuen & co., 1928. 29-12864 

Beal, John Mann. A study of the hetero- 
typic prophases in the microsporogene- 
sis of cotton, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1927. “Reprint 
frm the review ‘La Cellule,’ t. xxxvili, 
2d fascicule.”) p. 247-268. Lierre, TyP. 
de J. Van In & cie., 1928. 29-12760 

Berry, Edward Wilber. Paleonthology, 
by... 3892 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1929: 29-13008 

Champion, Pierre Honore Jean Baptiste. 
Louis XI, by .. . translated and 
adapted by Winifred Stephens Whale; 
with eight plates in half-tone. 316 P. 
London, Cassell anl co., 1929. 29-12861 

Clifton, John Leroy. The small secondary 
school in Ohio; a study of its potentiall- 
ties and shortcomings. (Thesis (Ph. D,) 
—Ohio state university, 1929.) 131 Dp. 
Columbus, O., R. G. Adams & company, 
1929. 29-18015 

Clute, Willard Nelson. Botanical essays. 
112 p. Indianapolis, Ind., W. N. Clute & 
co., 1929. 29-12865 

Cook, (T.) firm, publishers, London, (1929. 
Thos. Cook & son.) The supreme travel 
adventure; around the world in_ the 
“Franconia” 1930; sailing from New 
York, January 1lith, returning May 
29th; direction of Cunard line and Thos. 
Cook & son. 99 p. N. Y., 1929. 

29-13018 

Deming, William Edwards. Equipotential 
surface electrons as an explanation of 
the packing effect. (“Reprinted from 
Physical review, vol. 31, no. 3, March, 
1928.") Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 

29-12757 

Dodge, Richard Elwood. .'. , Home and lo- 
cal geography, by .. Earl Emmet 
Lackey and William E. Grady. 
of New York series.) 1 v., illus. 

Rand, McNally & co., 1929. 29-1301 

Dorland, George William. My science book, 
by . - and Edward Woticky, illus- 
trated by B. F. Williamson. 1 v., illus. 
N. Y¥., Rand, McNally & co., 1929. 

29-12867 

Douglas, Robert Dick, jr. Three boy scouts 
in Africa, on safari with Martin John- 
son, by . . . David R. Martin, jr., Doug- 
las L. Oliver. School ed., edited and 

‘with introduction by Clare B. Bocquin. 
215 p, N. Y¥., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 
1929. 29-12858 

Foster, Thomas Sutcliffe. Travels and set- 
tlements of early man; a study of_the 
origins of human progress. 319 p. Lon- 
don, E, Benn, 1929, 29-13028 

Fowler, Ralph Howard. Statistical mechan- 
ics, the theory of the properties of matter 
in equilibrium; based on an essay awarded 
the Adams prize in the University of 
Cambridge, 1923-24. 570 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1929. 29-12871 

Galvin, Eileen H. Assemblies for junior 
and senior high schools, by . . . and M. 
Eugenia Walker, with a foreword by L. 
Thomas Hopkins. 345 p. N. Y., Profes- 
sional & technical press, 1929. 29-13012 


Garratt, Geoffrey Theodore. An_ Indian 
commentary. 335 p. London, J. Cape, 
1928. 29-12921 


Glimm, Mrs. Zella Amelia (Van Ornum). 
Relax and grow; baby teaches us how, 
by Zella Van Ornum Glimm. 107 p., illus. 
Hollywood, Calif., Printed by Hollywood 
news, 1929, 29-13022 

Heaton, Kenneth Lewis. Character build- 
ing through recreation; a training course 
in recreational leadership. (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago publications in religious 
education, Principles and methods of re- 
ligious education.) 230 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ill., The University of Chicago press, 
1929, 29-13021 

Hole, Hugh Marshall. Old Rhodesian days. 
140 p. Macmillan and co., 1928. 28-12862 


Holland, Clive. Things seen in the Channel 
Islands, a description of these charming 
islands, their delightful cgves & scenery, 
their historic castles, thei vicissitudes in 
war & peace, & the quajnt & ancient cus- 
toms of their people. 155 p. N. Y., E. P. 
Dutton & co., 1929. 29-26569 


Holmes, Anne Middleton, Algernon Sydney 
Sullivan. 359 p. N. Y., The New York 
southern society, 1929. 29-12857 

Hopkins, Charles. Non-abelian groups 
whose groups of isomorphisms are abel- 
ian. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of ll- 
linoils, 1927. “Reprinted from the An- 
nals of mathematics, vol. 29, 1928.) 14 
p. Hamburg, Germany, Printed by 
Lutcke & Wulff, 1928. 29-12872 

Hopkins, Levi Thomas. Curriculum prin- 
ciples and practices. 617 p. Chicago, 
B, H. Sanborn & co., 1929. 29-13014 

. .. Jiu jitsu; the effective Japanese mode 
of self defense, illustrated by snapshots 
of K. Koyama and A. Minami, well 
known native experts. (Spalding “red 
cover” series of athletic handbooks, no. 
21R.) 77 p. N. Y¥,, American sports 
publishing co., 1929. 29-18017 


Knibbs, Stanley George Carthoys. The sav- 
age Solomons as they were & are, & 
record of a head-hunting people grad- 
ually emerging from a life of savage 
cruelty & bloody customs, with a de- 
scription of their manners & ways & 
of the beauties & potentialities af the 
islands, 282 p. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott co., 1929. 29-26485 

Kornerup, Ebbe, Friendly Siam, by -.- - 

7 translated from the Danish by 
M. Guiterman, 256 p. N. Y., G. P. Put- 
nam's sons, 1928, 29-12863 

Krietzmann, Paul Edward. The Christian 
woman as a social worker; forty ana- 
lyzed lessons for class discussion or pri- 
vate study. 181 p. Berne, Ind., Econ- 
omy printing concern, 1929. 29-12925 
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Lundberg, George Andrew. . . . Social re- 
search; a study in methods of gathering. 
(Longmans’ social — en 

omg. a ans, Green co. 

N. ongmans, + 12928 


McCallum, Mrs. Beatrice (McNown). Char- 
acter guidance and occupations for chil- 
dren; for study classes of parents and 
teachers of children under nine years of 
age. 203 p. St. Louis, The Bethany press, 
1929. 29-13013 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. The sexual life of 
savages in North-Western Melanesia; an 
ethnographic account of courtship, mar- 
riage, and family life among the natives 
of the Trobriand Islands, British New 
Guinea, by .. . with a preface by Have- 
lock Ellis, with 96 full-page plates and 
figures. 505 p., illus. London, G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1929. 29-12927 

Nesmith, Bessie F. Health hint sketches. 
16 leaves, illus. New Bedford, Mass., 1929. 

29-12869 

Pan-Pacific science congress. 3d, Tokyo. 
Proceedings of the third Pan-Pacifie sci- 
ence congress, Tokyo, October 30th-No- 
vember llth, 1926, held under the aus- 
pices of the National research council of 
Japan and through the generosity of the 
Imperial Japanese government; edited by 
the National research council of Japan, 
1928. 2 v., illus. Tokyo, National re- 
search council of Japan, ete., 1929. 

29-13010 

Peking. Special conference on the Chinese 
customs tariff, Oct. 1925-April, 1926, The 
Special conference on the Chinese cus- 
toms tariff (October, 1925-April, 1926). 
629 p. Peking, 1928. 29-12764 

Ritchie, Arthur David. The comparative 
physiology of muscular tissue. (Cam- 
bridge comparative physiology.) 111 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1928. 29-12870 


Roger Williams park museum, Providence. 
. . . frees and shrubs of Roger Wil- 
liams park, by Maribelle Cormack. 49 
p-, illus. Providence, 1928. 29-13011 

Seemann, Herman Eastman. The thermal 
and electrical conductivity of fused 
quartz as a function of temperature. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 
1927. From Physical review, v. 31, 
January, 1928.) p. 119-129, illus. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 1928. 29-12758 


Severinghaus, Aura Edward. ... Sex stud- 
dies on Schistosoma japonicum. (Thesis 
(Ph. D,)—Columbia university, 1929. 
From Quarterly journal of microscopical 
science, v. 71, pt. iv, April, 1928.) _p. 
653-702. London, 1928. 29-12759 

Shapiro, Harry Lionel. . . . Contributions 
to the craniology of central Europe. 
(Anthropological papers of the Ameri- 
can museum of natural history. vol. 
uxxi, pt. 1.) I1v. Sue N. ¥.. Tie 
American museum of natural history, 
1929. 29-13025 

Spencer, Samuel Riley. The conductivity 
and viscosity of solutions of lithium 
nitrate in certain mixed solvents. (The- 
sis (Ph, D.)—University of Iowa, 1925.) 
7p. Iowa City, 1928. 29-12756 

Temperley, Harold William Vazeille. The 
Victorian age in politics, war and di- 
plomacy, by . . . 68 p. Cambridge, 
Eng., The University press, 1928. 

29-12922 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Directory of Field Activities of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No, 49. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 29-1022 

Acquisition of Land by Purchase, Gift, or 
Lease. Under the Migratory-Bird Con- 
servation Act of February 18, 1929. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Million- Dollar Markets for American 
Leather. Trade Information Bulletin No. 
632. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 29-26646 

Studies of Oxidation—Reduction. XV. 
Potentiometric Studies of the Amino 
Indophenols; Phenol Blue, m-Toluylene 
Diamine Indophenol, and_ o-Toluidine 
Indophenol. By Barnett Cohen and Max 
Phillips, United States Public Health 
Service. Price, 10 cents. (27-26554) 

The Marketing of Mercury. Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 631. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Price, 0 one 


6635 

Accredited Higher Institutions. 1927-1928, 

Bulletin 1929, No. 7. By Ella B. Rat- 
eliffe. Bureau of Education. 


Price, 10 

cents. (E26-332) 
Directory of Field Activities of the Bureau 
of Plant Quarantine and Control Admin- 
istration. Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 29-1020) 
Public Health Reports, July 5, 1929. Public 
Health Service. Price, 5 cents. (6-25167) 
The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, 1931. Nautical Almanac Office, 
Naval Observatory. Price, $1. (7-35435) 
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The Weekly Index 


is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 
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Restriction Asked 
~ On Withdrawals 
Of Canada Wheat 


Duty on Entries for Milling| 
And Export Is Proposed 
Equal to Any Tariff 
Preferential. 


PAGE TEN 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
mills at Buffalo approximate $20,000,000 | 
and that the annual output of those, 
mills has a value of about $35,000,000. | 

The witness presented a copy of reso- 
lution adopted by the North Pacific Mil- | 
lers’ Association favoring continuance | 
of present milling in bond privileges. | 

“What will happen if we accept the) 
House provision?” asked Senator Short- | 
ridge (Rep.), of California. 

“The production of 5,000,000 barrels | 
of flour for export will be directed to 
Canada and there wont be one bushel 
additional consumption of domestic | 
wheat,” the witness responded. 

“Why is the per capita consumption | 
of wheat declining?” Senator Smoot | 
asked. | 





Reasons Suggested. 


“There are many reasons,” Mr. Henry 
replied. He mentioned “misguided” | 
propaganda against white bread and 
prosperous conditions enabling people to 
vary their diet more than formerly. 

At the hearing July 16 Thomas Mc- 
Mahan, of New York, speaking for the 
United Textile Workers, urged retention 
of provisions in the present law as to 
marking. He spoke with reference par- | 
ticularly to woven labels. 

The same request was made on behalf | 
of the Cotton Woven Label Manufactur- 
ers by E. J. Reading, of New York.| 
Rates of duty on these labels are so low 
that the marking provisions are needed 
as additional protection, he said. 

Karl O. Loos, of Washington, D. C., 
spoke for the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association in advocacy of an amend- 
ment to section 304 to require that goods 
bought in marked containers and then 
repacked be marked when entering in- 
terstate commerce. At present, he said, 
the marking on repacked walnuts is often 
deceptive without being untrue. He pro-| 
posed that subsection (d) of the section 


be amended so as to provide for actions | ]| 


against goods not properly marked. 

Speaking for the phosphate industry, 
L. R. Mason, of New York, asked that 
the law be so worded as to exclude phos- 
phate rock mined with convict labor in 
Morocco. Since 1890 the tariff laws have 
been aimed to exclude convict-made 
products but without effect, he declared. 
He stated that the Treasury Department 
had held that phosphate rock is not a 
manufacture and therefore not subject 
to the exclusion provisions of the law. 
He urged that all convict-produced 
goods of kinds produced in this country 
be excluded. 


Milling in Bond Discussed. 


The question of milling in bond was 
taken up not long before adjournment 
for the day July 16. The first witness 
was Harry C. Helm, vice president and 
general manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Company, which, he said, oper- 
ates plants in Minneapolis, Buffalo, and 
Fargo, N. Dak. He explained changes 
in recent years in the marketing of 
wheat, with reference especially of pro-| 
tein tests. 
Mr. Helm explained how protein and | 





gluten content have become of big im- | 


portance in bread making. | 


“Protein of itself has become a matter | 
of supply and demand,” he said, adding | | 


that wheat high in this ingredient often | 


brings a premium of 30 to 40 cents a/]| 


bushel. | 


Domestic wheat of high protein con- ||| 
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Accounting 


Taxation 
Board of Tax Appeals rules gain on 
sale of securities is taxable to estate 
rather than to securities. (Hotchkiss 
Estate et al. v. Commissioner.) 
: Page 5, Col. 2 
Adjustments in overassessments of 


taxes announced by Bureau of Internal 


Revenue in five cases. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Suit filed in Supreme Court involves 
tax status of payment for prior serv- 
ices of officers voted as extra compensa- 
tion, as to deduction from income of 


(Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. 
Ox Fibre Brush Co.) 


ComptroHer General rutes Govern- 
ment may deduct from tax refund an 


payer. 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap-| 


als. 
mm Page 5| 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Change in agreement for interna- 
tional exchange of air mail and other} 
changes in international postal canven- 
tion effected at conference of Universal 
Postal Union in London, notified to 

Post Office Department. 
Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Postal employes instructed to exer- | 
cise care in inspection of postal sup-| 
plies to facilitate settlements with con- | 


tractors. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Postal regulations are extended to 
permit acceptance of day-old ducks, 
geese, guineas and turkeys, in addition | 
to chicks. 


Radio 


Problems in allocating radio channels | 
for aviation are discussed at conference | 
in Washington. | 


Distribution 


Aviation 





Page 9, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 4| 


| 


corporation in year payment was made. | 


amount due to Government from tax- | 


Page 7, Col. 5 


— Che Auite 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| the current of which was diverted for 


| not subject to confiscation. 


| ports of grain. 
Page 8, Col. 5} 





New division created in Department 
of Commerce to foster foreign trade in| 
aircraft. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 

Problems in allocating radio channels | 
for aviation are discussed at conference 
in Wasihngton. 

Page 1, Col. 4| 
Distribution Statistics 

Secretary cf Commerce confers with 

representatives of businass and indus- 


try on plans for census of distribution. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Exporting and Importing 
Russia plans to increase its exports | 
of matches, Department of Commerce 


is informed. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders Southern railroads to establish ex- 
press refrigerator service fo berries in 


carload lots. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
| Anti-trust proceedings against Kan- 
sas City Southern and Missouri-Kansas- 








Texas railroads discontinued by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on. finding 
that Kansas City Southern has divested | 
itself of stocks alleged to have been | 
held illegally. 


in railway accidents was reduced last’ 


| tion of French goods 
Page 1, Col. 1| United States, the Secretary of State | 
Number of persons killed and injured | announces. 


» States Baily 


of each 


- Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1929 


— 


News Contained in Today’s Issue 


year, Interstate Commerce Commission 


reports. 
es Page 1, Col. 4 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway asks authority to aban- 
don 32 miles of trackage. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces action in uncontested finance 


cases. 
Page,6, Col. 7 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Shipping 
Rouen said to be gaining in impor- 
tance as receiving port for French im- 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Harbor improvements to cost 15,000,- 
000 marks are planned at Hamburg, De- 
partment of Commerce is informed. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
War Dept. favors bill to provide for 
session of federal law to New York 
City for widening of New Doop Lane. 


Page 10, Col. 6) 


Executive 
Management 


Business Conditions 
Weekly index of business; chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. 
Page 4 

Decisions Affecting 


Business 


Appellate ccurt rules that failure of | 


concern to divest itself of stock of com- 
petitor, as ordered by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, does not act as bar 
to purchase of property of competitor 
at sale on judgment for debt due to 
holding concern. 


Appellate court rules that power plant, 
use in illicit distillation of alcohol, is | 


Page 9, Col. 1 

See Accounting, Taxation. 
See Special Index and Digest of latest | 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 


Labor 


Trend of labor legislation in Brazil | 
is discussed by Department of Labor. | 
Page 10, Col. 4 | 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- | 
cuit, rules court has authority to review | 
findings of master in patent infringe- 
ment suit. (Detroit Carrier & Mfg. 
Co. v. Dodge Bros.) 

Page 8, Col. 1} 

Combinatior of references held by 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office to 
anticipate certain claims for patent on 
method of drying hair. (Ex parte Su- 
ter.) Page 9, Col. 2 


Tariff 


Senate Committee on Finance hears 
testimony regarding restriction of with- 
drawal privileges for Canadian wheat 
stored for milling and export, limita- 
tions of free entry of Philippine sugar, 
and proposals for reorganization of 
Tariff Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Protest against the proposed tariff 
rates on matches and granite is made in 
a letter from the Minister from Sweden 
to the Department of State and sub-| 
mitted to the Senate Finance Commit- | 
tee, | 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Note is sent to France on the valua- 
entering the 


counting Office. 


|for agricultural products by Depart- | 


[, Limitation on value of sugar grown 
in Philippines to be permitted free en- 
try into United States advocated in 
brief filed by United States Beet Sugar 
Association with Senate Committee on 
Finance. Page 2, Col. 2 
Ad-vaiorem duties of the House tariff 
bill will be translated to their equiva- 
lents under the American-value plan by 
the: Tariff Commission, at the request 
of Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Flexibility in tariff rates advocated 
by representatives of National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers before Senate 


Committee. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
New Turkish tariff effective October 
1 provides increased duties on all com- 
modities except those to develop agri- 
culture and industry, commercial atta- 
che at Constantinople states. 
Page 2, Col. i 





. 
Finance 
Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 


Treasury purchases $75,869,450 0. s 
notes for retirement under its recent | 
offer. 





Page 7, Col. 3 

Daily statement of the United States, 
Treasury. | 
Page 7 | 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 


Page 9) 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New} 
York market. 
Page 7 | 


PER 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


COPY 








Agriculture Department issues a pub- 
‘lication on the acquisition of land by 
purchase, gift, or lease under the mi- 
gratory-bird act of February 18, 1929. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

See Communication, Postal Service. 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Russia plans to increase its exports 
of matches, Department of Commerce 


is informed. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Nearly 2,000.000 acres in New Mexico 
withdrawn from entry as potash lands 
by Department of Interior. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Forest Products 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Leather and Its 


Manufactures 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on million-dollar markets for 
American leather. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Machinery 
Rapid strides shown in past three 
years reviewed by acting chief of auto- 
motive division, Department of Com- 
merce; ratio of persons to motor cars 
in all countries tabulated. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 
bulletin on the marketing of mercury. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Production of coal in first four months 
of 1929 in Europe was larger than last 
year, Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised. 





‘Production 
Page 8, Col. 6} 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Larger crop of flaxseed in 1929, as| 
compared with 1928, is indicated by 
acreage reports on July 1, Department 
of Agriculture states. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Supplies of mutton and lamb are re- 
ported larger than in 1928, with a lower 
price range, the Department of Agri- 


culture says. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
' Weekly review of domestic markets 


Page 4, Col. 1} 

Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
ders Southern railroads to establish ex- 
press refrigerator service for berries in 


caload lots. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Increased demand and higher prices 
for horses are predicted for next few 
years by experts of the Department of 


Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Specialists of Department of Agri- 
culture are organized as committee to 
study problems of livestock ranges, es- 
pecially with respect to prevention of 
erosion. 


ment of Agriculture. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Rouen said to be gaining in impor- 
tance as receiving port for French im- 
ports of grain. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Experiments made in Canada to im-! 
prove methods of eradicating cutworm 
are discussed by Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration issues a directory 
of its field activities. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 





Page 1, Col. 3/ 


tent must and does receive the biggest | || 


benefits from the tariff, he said. Ee did 
not think this amounted to the full 42} 
cents a bushel duty, the amount being | 
variable but as a rule material, he said. | 

This is because, he explained, most 
Canadian wheat is of high protein con- 
tent, while only a variable portion of | 
the American crops of wheat are of that 
character. But for the tariff large quan- 
tities of high protein wheat would be im- 
ported as a rule for domestic consump- 
tion, he stated, while, with the tariff, vir- 
tually all that comes in goes out in the 
form of exported flour. 

He did not think that this displaces 
“one bushel of domestic wheat.” 

Fred J. Lingham, of Lockport, N. Y.,| 
spoke for the American Export Millers’ 
Protective Association in favor of the 
present practice of permitting the impor- 
tation of Canadian wheat duty free under 
bond for milling flour to be exported. 


List of Congressional 
Committees Is Compiled 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
pherson, South Dakota; Andrew J. 
Hickey, Indiana; George R. Stobbs, Mas- 
sachusetis; Hatton W. Sumners, Texas; 
Andrew J. Montague, Virginia; Fred H. 
Dominick, South Carolina. 

Board of Visitors to the Military Acad- 
emy (Pub. Law 416, 70th Cong. Seven 
members House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, 5 members House Appropria- 
tions Committee, 5 members Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee, 2 members Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. Ap- 
pointed annually by chairmen of the com- 
mittees named): (Appointments for 1930 
have not been made). 

National: Capital: Park and Planning 
Commission (Pub. Law 202, 68th Cong. 
U. S. C., Title 40, sec. 71. Chairmen of 
District of Columbia Committees of 
House and Senate. At end of each Con- 
gress presiding officers of House and 
Senate to appoint one Representative- 
elect and one Senator-elect to serve until 
committee chairmen of succeeding Con- 

ss are selected): House (Appointed 

arch 4, 1929.—FTederick N. Zihiman, 
Maryland. Senate (Appointed February 
28, 1929).—Arthur Capper, Kansas, 

Joint Committee on Library (Sec. 2, 
chap. 6, Rev. Stat., 32 Stat. 735): House. 
—(Not elected in Ist sess., Tist Cong,). 
Senate-—Simeon D. Fess, Ohio, Chair- 
man; Robert B. Howell, Nebraska; Fred- 
erick H. Gillett, Massachusetts; Kenneth 
McKellar, Tennessee; Alben W. Barkley, 





itucky. 
Interparliamentary Union: House.— 


| McSwain, 


Andrew J. Montague, Virginia, Vice 
President; Henry W. Temple, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vice President; A. Piatt Andrew, 
Massachusetts, Vice President; Adolph 
J. Sabath, Illinois, Treasurer; John J. 
North Carolina, Secretary. 
Senate.—Theodore E. Burton, Ohio, 
President. Executive Committee: House. 


| Committee reported H. R. 3966, which; 

became Public Law No. 17, 71st Cong.) : | 

House. (Appointed March 2, 1929).—| 
| William R. Wood, Indiana, Vice Chair-| 
|man; Frank Murphy, Ohio; Joseph W. | 
| Byrns, Tennessee. Senate. (Appointed 
| March 1, 1929).—Francis E. Warren,| 
| Wyoming, Chairman; James E. Watson, 


Bureau of the Biological Survey is- 
sues a directory of its field activities. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 





rata share of the div 
thereby. 

On the contrary, it must be held that 
the United States, having money in its 
hands to the extent of the debts due the 
Government, may refuse to pay such 
money both on the authorities cited and 


idends made possible 


|“upon the theory that in good conscience 


Fred A. Britten, Illinois; Henry Allen | Indiana; Sam G. Bratton, New Mexico.| one ought not to be required to pay a 


Cooper, Wiseonsin; James C. McLaugh- 
lin, Michigan; Clarence F. Lea, Cali- 
fornia; Joseph W. Martin, jr., Massa- 
chusetts. Senate.—Theodore E. Burton, 
Ohio, Chairman; Alben W. Barkley, 


Kentucky; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkan-| 
|sas; Claude A. Swanson, Virginia; Tom | 


Connally. Texas. 


Samoan Commission (Pub. Res. 89, | 
ap- | 
| pointed by the President, two Senators, 
two Representatives, and two chiefs of | 


70th Cong. Six commissioners 


the islands. Appointed February 27, 
1929). House.—Edgar R. Kiess, Penn- 
sylvania, Vice Chairman; Guinn Wil- 
liams, Texas. Senate.—Hiram Bingham, 
Connecticut, Chairman, Joseph T. Robin- 
son, Arkansas. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf (U. 
S. C., Title 24, sec. 236. One 
appointed by President of Senate, two 


Representatives by Speaker of nome 
e- | 


Term of office, single Congress. 
main in office until successors appointed 
and have accepted. Eligible for reap- 
pointment): House. (Appointed June 
11, 1929).—Addison T. Smith, Idaho; 
Sol Bloom, New York. Senate.—Wesley 
L. Jones, Washington. 

Columbia Hospital for Women (17 
Stat., p. 360. One Senator appointed 
by President of Senate, two Representa- 
tives appointed by Speaker of House. 
Term of office, single Congress): House. 
(Appointed June 11, 1929).—Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; Mary T. 
Norton, New Jersey. 

Board of Regents, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (U. S. C., Title 20, sec. 43. Three 
Senators appointed by President of Sen- 
ate, three Representatives appointed by 
Speaker every alternate fourth Wednes- 
day in December. Senators appointed 
shall serve during term of office us Sen- 
ators until reelection): House.—Albert 
Johnson, Washington; R. Walton Moore, 
Virginia; Robert Luce, Massachusetts. 
Senate.—Reed Smoot, Utah; Joseph T. 
Robinson, Arkansas; Claude A. Swan- 
son, Virginia. 

Committees which have ceased to exist 
during the 7lst Congress: 

Joint Committee on Legislative Em- 
ployes’ Salaries (Pub. 844, 70th Cong. 
Report to first session of Tist Cong. 


Senator | 


|Protest Made on Rates 
On Matches and Granite | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
tic manufacture and do not compete | 
with the latter. 

The users of Swedish safety matches 
buy these by choice and these matches 
}are sold at considerably higher prices | 
than any other matches. 

Matches of*the foreign type cannot be 
manufactured in the United States for 
lack of suitable raw materials. 

The labor cost is only a small part of | 
the manufacturing cost for matches, 

A comparison between the manufac- 
turing cost of matches ,in Sweden and} 
in the United States does not justify an| 
increase in the present rates of duties. 

The existing domestic manufacturers 
would derive no advantage from an in- 
crease in the import duty. 

An increase in the import duty over 
the present rate would probably cause 
a very great increase in-the retail prices 
for foreign-type safety matches. 

The present and proposed tariff sched- 
ules contain certain anomalies which 
seem inequitable. 


Deduction From Refand 
Of Taxes Held to Be Legal 


[Continued from Page 7.) 

vened, equity has extended the right to 
an unmatured note, upon the theory that 
in good conscience one ought not to be 
required to pay a debt to his creditor if 
he cannot ultimately compel the creditor 
to pay a debt due him. Laclede Bank y. 
Schuler, 120 U. S. 506.” 

Unquestionably, the Cosmopolitan 
Trust Company was indebted to the 
United States for the items aggregating 
$2,838.88 as deducted in the settlement 
from an amount otherwise due from the 
Government. And in view of the au-| 
thorities cited, it can not be held by this 
office that the United States is re- 
quired to pay the entire amount to the 








liquidating agent and then take its pro 


| debt due his creditor if he cannot ulti- 


mately compel the creditor to pay a debt 
due him.” 

The settlement must be, and is, sus- 
tained. 


Brazil Enacts Laws 


For Labor Welfare 


Legislative Trend in  Latin- 
America Is Considered. 

Discussing the labor movement in 
Brazil, in an article appearing in the 
Monthly Labor Review, just issued by the 
Department of Labor, the tendency to- 
ward labor coqrdination in Latin Ameri- 
can legislation, particulafly in Brazil, 
is the subject of réview and comment. 

The full text of the this section of the 
article, dealing with labor legislation, is 
as follows: 

The tendency toward coordination of 
labor legislation which has manifested 
itself in several countries of Latin Amer- 
ica and especially in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Colombia, Panama, and Ecuador 
is also appearing in Brazil. 

In 1920, the commission on social leg- 
islation of the Chamber of Deputies pre- 
sented a plan for a labor code which 
was approved and sent to the Senate, 
but as yet the Senate has not taken up 
the study cf the code. 

Other bills which have not been voted 
on are as follows: 1, Weekly rest; 2, 
assistance by employers to sick work- 
ers; 3, social insurance; 4, sick benefits; 
5, establishment of retirement and pen- 
sion funds for employes in private con- 
cerns, telegraph, and radio companies; 
6, pensions for street-car employes; 7, 
een of the workmen’s compensation 
aw. : 

Workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions are concerned as to the social situ- 
ation. In July, 1928, at Bello Horizonte, 
capital of the State of Minas Geraes, a 
large congress was held of commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural organiza- 
tions, which adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 


Page 10, Col. 5 
Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Production 02 coal in first four months 
of 1929 in Europe was larger than last 
year, Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised. 
Page 10, Col. 5; 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Domestic Markets 
Weekly review of domestic markets 
for agricultural products by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Foreign Markets 
New division created in Department 
of Commerce to foster foreign trade in 


aitcraft. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 
Farm Board announces intention to 
deal directly with cooperative officials, 
without intervention of counsel or spe- 


cial representatives. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Government books and publications. | reports. 





on accredited higher institutions. 


are suffering from lack of food is con- 
veyed to Representative Ludlow, of In- 
diana, in a letter from the Secretary of 
State. 


ventory of Government - owned maps, 
finds 2,494,000 in collections in National 
Capital. 


moderate rains, generally reported by 
Weather Bureau for week ended July 
13. 


ican Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, 
1931. 


at the Executive Offices. 


cial committees, commissions and joint 
committees of Congress, with personnel 
of House and Senate membership. 


pertaining largely to the Unknown Sol- 
dier will be transferred from the Ar- 
lington Mansion to the Amphitheater 
at Arlington, the War Department an- 
nounces. 


"ee Public Health Reports for July 
, 


cation on venereal-disease information. 


issues a series of studies of oxidation- 
reduction: 
amino indophenols, phenol blye, toluy- 
lene diamine indophenol, toluidine indo- 
phenol. 


—An article by Dr. W. W. King, sur- 
geon, Public Health Service. 


was continued in fiscal year 1928, Com- 
missioner 
states. 


the current of which was diverted for 
use in illicit distillation of alcohol, is 
not subject to confiscation. 


chairman of House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, explains reasons for favor- 
ing bill to replace barracks at Portland, 
Maine, recently destroyed by fire. 5 


War Department. 


Navy Department. 


in railway’ accidents was reduced last 
Page 9| year, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Bureau of Education issues a bulletin 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Relations 
Information that 4,000,000 Chinese 


Page 2, Col. 1 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


General 
Board of Surveys and Maps, in in- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Normal. temperatures, with light to 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Naval Observatory issues the Amer- 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 


Page 3 
Clerk of*House compiles list of spe- 


‘ Page 2, Col. 5 
Five cases of trophies and memorials 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Health 
United States Public Health Service 
1929, 


, Page 9, Col. 7 
Public Health Service issues a publi- 


" Page 9, Col. 7 
United States Public Health Service 


Potentiometric studies of 


F Page 9, Col. 7 
Protecting Health in the Coast Guard 


Page 9 


Immigration 
Increase in number of aliens deported 


General of Immigration 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Law Enforcement 
Appellate court rules that power plant, 





Page 9, Col. 1 


National Defense 
Secretary of War, in letter to acting 


. Page 2, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


: Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Vital Statistics 
Number of persons killed and injured 





Page 1, Col. 4 





[, 2. The extension of social legislation 
|in Brazil should be limited as long as 
| conditions do not change and production | 
|does not develop. 

| 2. The national work is carried on in 
large part by rural workers who have 
been abandoned to their fate in the in- 
terior of tk. country and who do not 
receive the necessary assistance from 
the public authorities. 

3. The conditions of transportation, 
communication, primary, and technical 
instruttion should be improved and laws | 
on hygiene should be passed. 

4. In the preparation of labor laws 
special attention should be given to the 
particular conditions of the Brazilian 
people, and copying laws of foreign 
countries unadaptable to Brazilian re- 
| quirements should be svoided, 

5. It is desirable that technical or- 
ganizations should hasten the study of 
social legislation in order to adopt it 
provisionally, taking into consideration 
the agreements concluded between em- 
ployers, employes, and the state. 

The labor movement in Brazil has 
gained in strength during recent years, 
but up to the present time there is no 
central workers’ organization. The 
greater number of associations have a 
syndicalist tendency. In recent years 
an important communist movement has 
also been established, which has not been 
successful, however, owing to the ener- 
getic measures taken by the govern- 
ment to combat communism. 


Coal Production Expands 





In European Countries 


Coal production in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Poland, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands in the first four months. of 
1929 is approximately 7,000,000 tons 
greater than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, according to a state- 
ment on the international coal trade sit- 
uation just made public by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The official summary of the state- 
ment based on cables, radiograms, and 
written reports from representatives of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State, follows in full text. 

More recent, but incomplete, data, in- 
dicate that this satisfactory condition 
continues, Furthermore, prices have ad- 
vanced over those in effect early in the 
|}year. Production in other European 
coal producing countries has been equal 
to or greater than in 1928, 


Exports in the first four months of 
this year from the countries mentioned 
were 1,600,000 tons more than last year, 


British trade increasing 2,000,000 tons, 
and Germany’s exports decreasing 1,000,- 
000 tons. Imports into Germany, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy 


| were more than 1,000,000 tons over the 


last year, France accounting for about 
this tonnage and other countries show- 
ing slight increases, except the Nether- 
lands, whose imports were 369,000 tons 
less. Coal available for consumption in 
the group of countries appears to have 
been 8,500,000 tons more than in the 
1928 period and pithead stocks at the 
end of April, 1929, in Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Poland were around 
2,000,000 tons less than in April, 1928. 

Two unusual events of interest to the 
coal exporter were the Experts meeting 
in Paris which dealt: with Reparations, 
and the inauguration of a Labor Govern- 
ment in Great Britain. The Experts rec- 
ommended the continuation of deliveries 
of German coal on Reparations account 
for an additional 10 years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1929, annuities payable by deliv- 
eries in kind to diminish each year. Ca- 
ble advice indicates that the British 
Miners Federation hope for aid from the 
Labor Government in reducing the pres- 
ent eight-hour working day and in re- 
verting to a national instead of district 
wage agreements. 


Cession of Federal Land 
To New York City Favored 


The Department of War, in a letter to 
the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
just made public, advocates the passage 
of House bill 736, to authorize the cession 


to the city of New York of land on the 
north side of New Dorp Lane. 

“The benefit to be derived by the 
United States,” the War Department let- 
ter says, “through the widening of New 
Dorp Lane would be a decidedly improved 
approach to Miller Field, with a lessening 
of the danger to pedestrians from Gov- 
ernment and other motor vehicles. 

eee 


city of NeW York is to bear all expense 


incident to the moving and rebuilding of | 


certain improvements now on the land 
desired to widen the road. Miller Field 
is already connected with the sewer sys- 
tem of New York City.” 


is made in the bill that the | 


Limitation Urged 
On Free Entry of 
Philippines Sugar 


Brief Submitted to Senate 
Committee on Finance by, 5 
United States Beet 
Sugar Association. 


[Continued trom Page 2.] ® 
tary to its mill, and that by subsidiary 
agricultural corporations all the land 
|needed for a cane supply for a sugar 
mill of almost any proportions can be 


| assured ? 


Moreover, there has just come to the 


| United States Professor J. Z. Valenzuela, 


of the University of the Philippines, at 
Manila. He is quoted in the Denver 
(Col.) Post of June 17, 1929, as saying: 

“In the Philippines we had a law lim- 
iting ownership of land by corporations. 
By an amendment -the legislature this 
year removed that limitation.” 

Whether or not this report is accurate 


;does not matter, because there is evi- 


dence that the so-called restrictive land 


|laws are no bar to the development of 
|the Philippine sugar industry. 


The Manila correspondence in “Facts 


|}; About Sugar” of May 25, 1929, gave di 
;rect testimony on this issue, as follows 


“There are beyond doubt many locali- 
ties in the Island suitable for sugar cane 
culture where labor is plentiful and land 
can be obtained at a fair valuation. The 
corporation laws recently enacted enable 
a corporation to own 1,024 hectares (a 
hectare equals 2.471 acres) of land and 


| to develop additional lands under a home- 


stead arrangement, the corporation fur- 
nishing the capital for the homesteaders 


}and buying their crops. 


“Under this law it is possible for a 


|company to have 20,00 hectares under 


its control for the production of agricul- 
tural products, which the company can 
either resell or use to manufacture a 


| finished product. 


“One corporation has been formed un- 


| der this law by Filipino capital, and it is 
| felt in the Islands that as soon as the 


political status is defined more Ameri- 
can capital will enter the Philippines.” 


Land Laws Are Changed. 


That there has been some significant 
change in the Philippine land laws can- 
not be doubted from these reports. Here 
is another, in the Manila correspondence 
of May.4, 1929, published in the Louisi- 
ana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer of 
June 8, 1929: 4 

“Fourteen thousand hectares of the 
public land on the Island of Mindanao 
have been set aside by the Governor- 
General, upon advice of the Secretary of 


| Resources and Agriculture, for a project 


which will grow pineapples. This pro- 
ject is the first one to come in under the 
recent change in the public land laws.” 
_Incidentally, the same publication -ear- 
ries a report giving the net profits of 


| the San Carlos Milling Company in the 


Philippines, a sugar plant, as $666,220 
on an estimated crop of 30,500 tons, or 
$21.84 per ton, for the season ended De- 
cember 31, 1928. If true, this rate of 
profit is greater than anything known 
in the beet or cane sugar industry of con- 
tinental United States for the year 1928. 


The Filipino spokesmen talk of a “lack 
of labor” in the face of the Islands’ 
dense population. Hawaii has no great 
difficulty finding in the Philippines am- 
ple labor for shipment to Hawaiian cane 
fields. Possibly if the Philippine sugar 
cane planters paid as attractive wages 
as the laborers there are able to obtain 
in Hawaii, this so-called lack of labor 
would disappear. 


Certainly it is incomprehensible how 
surplus workers can find their way with 
comparative ease to Hawaii and still be 
unavailable for canefield employment at 
home in the Philippines. 


Capital is Available. 


“Reports have recently appeared in 
the local press,’ states Manila corre- 
spondence in “Facts About Sugar” for 
May 25, 1929, “stating that interests in 
the United States with some $50,000,000 
at their command, are desirous of in- 
vesting in the sugar industry in the Phil- 
ippines, and the names of the Philippine 
Trust Company is mentioned as having 
been instrumental in interesting pros- 
pective investors in certain proposed 
centrals.” 


Sugar can be produced in the Philip- 
pines at a cost comparing favorably with 
the lowest in the world. That fact alone 
is sufficient assurance that capital will 
flow into sugar production on the Islands 
if Congress does not serve notice of its 
intention to grant the Filipinos their in- 
dependence at an early date or limit the 
duty-free entry of these sugars into the 
United States. 

Americans Asked to Invest. 


Americans quite recently have been ap- 
proached by financial interests seeking 
the development of Philippine sugar pro- 
duction. It is common knowledge in the 
sugar trade that postponement of inde- 
pendence or continuation of the Philip- 
pines’ free trade advantage in the 
American market will result in a marked 
increase in American capital investments 
on the Islands, particularly in sugar 
production, 


With American capital will go Ameri- 
can energy and efficiency. Legislation, 
if any in existence today restricts the 
Islands’ development, will be changed to 
fit the desires of the new capital, as has 
been done in Cuba. 


And after American capital has poured 
into the Islands for another decade or 
two, does anyone suppose that this will 
further Filipino independence? We will 
then have another permanent bar to the 
development of a domestic sugar indus- 
try in continental United States. 


It is for these reasons that our As- 
sociation recommends that sugar in ex- 
cess of 500,000 tons imported from the 
Philippine Islands be made dutiable, The 
Islands are entitled to justice and fair 
play, butewe should not place the inter- 
ests and welfare of the Filipinos above 
i naan of the people of the United\¥ 

ates. ‘ 








| 





